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“Do You RECOMMEND THIS 
STUDENT FOR COLLEGE?” 


A THIS SEASON of the year the 
normally dull roar of high-school 
offices is broken by the rifle-like 
sound of typewriters beating out tran- 
scripts of records for students who 
dream of themselves adorned with 
the traditional Freshman green when 
next September comes around. No 
hopeful young scholar dares be con- 
tent with the filing of a single appli- 
cation; he must play it safe and sub- 
mit a delineation of his more attrac- 
tive features to several colleges, to 
cover the possibility that the school 
of his choice does not fully value his 
qualities. One copy of a transcript, 
therefore, will not be enough, and 
the rifle fire becomes louder and faster. 

It is not only the number of dif- 
ferent copies which must be prepared 
that keeps the forms rolling through 
the typewriters. Each blank that must 
be filled out varies in some detail from 
all the rest, as determined by a par- 


ticular college’s desire for knowledge 
about its candidates. These minor 
and, many times, trivial variations 
are not the main source of discomfort 
for high-school advisers, although 
these persons would view a greater 
degree of similarity as a small but 
quite real blessing. The outstanding 
worry of advisers and students alike 
is trying to estimate what it is that 
any given college really desires of 
its entering students. 

To be sure, every college issues a 
catalogue, in which it specifies the 
courses which must be taken, or 
ought to be taken, to assure a high- 
school graduate consideration by the 
admissions officers. But, in addition 
to being no more interesting and read- 
able than the traditional railroad 
timetable, a college catalogue ordi- 
narily is strikingly unclear and un- 
specific. This may seem to be a loose 
and unsupportable claim in view of 
the lists of requirements and such 
with which the typical college state- 
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ment is filled. It is exactly at this 
point, however, that confusion and 
uncertainty originate. Although the 
list of courses which a student must 
take (or, more graciously, is “strongly 
advised” to take) usually seems ex- 


plicit enough to satisfy the most de-. 


manding, what such a list is intended 
to convey to a high-schooler or his 
teachers oftentimes remains in doubt. 
Of course, if a college states that 
some eight or ten courses are speci- 
fied, the college clearly means that 
there must appear somewhere in the 
record evidence that the student was 
at some time enrolled in courses with 
the given names, or in the equivalents 
thereof. It is expected also that the 
student will have impressed his teach- 
ers sufficiently with the quality of 
his performance to permit or en- 


courage them to assign him marks 
which can be said to be of “‘certificate” 
level. This much seems to be under- 
stood even when it is not wholly clear. 

The real difficulty stems from a 


confusion between “admissions re- 
quirements”—hurdles which are in- 
tended to separate the more from the 
less promising applicants—and de- 
scriptions of qualities or abilities 
which are unmistakably related to 
subsequent success in college. In per- 
mitting this confusion between ad- 
mission and preparation to continue, 
colleges are doing themselves, the 
schools, and their present and pro- 
spective students a serious disservice. 
One of the ways in which this con- 
fusion misleads high schools is that 
it encourages them to set up an 
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agglomeration of subjects which 
are called the “college-preparatory 
course.” The courses themselves may 
be very much worth while, but as 
true and valid preparation for college 
they are notorious for shooting rather 
wide of the mark. As testimony on 
this point one can take the complaints 
of college instructors that their stu- 
dents come to them ill prepared, even 
though all the limitations of such ob- 
servers are recognized. Making com- 
ments to this effect may be part of 
the stock of small talk which every 
college teacher keeps on hand. At the 
same time, the persistence of the no- 
tion forces one to believe that it 
must have some basis in fact. 

If one admits that secondary- 
school students are not as well pre- 
pared to manage college demands as 
they can or ought to be, he may be 
tempted to jump to the conclusion that 
the fault lies wholly with the teaching 
which is done in the secondary school. 
Or, if his allegiances are strong to his 
secondary-school colleagues, he may 
contend that there will be no better- 
ing of the situation until college fac- 
ulties face up to their responsibility 
of being good teachers. Trying to de- 
cide who is to blame makes an in- 
teresting conversational game, but it 
contributes little to easing the prob- 
lems of the boys and girls who are 
college-bound. This easement will 
come about only with the precise def- 
inition of those abilities, skills, and 
knowledges which are really neces- 
sary if a person is to progress satis- 
factorily when confronted with the 
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demands and expectations of college 
life. 

What is needed, then, is a new and 
truer definition of college preparation. 
Such a definition cannot be com- 
pounded by distilling a mixture of 
complaints, fond hopes, and clippings 
from catalogues. It will come only 
from a cold and factual look at the 
intellectual and other tasks which 
characteristically confront the college 
Freshman. Making the necessary job 
analysis is a task which can best be 
undertaken by college faculties, but 
a person who has worked with both 
high-school and college students can 
undoubtedly make some accurate es- 
timates of what such an investigation 
would disclose. 

Such an analysis would show, for 
example, that the ability to use a 
library is an essential competence 
for every college student, without re- 
gard to his field of specialization or 
the particular courses in which he is 
enrolled. This’ ability, of course, in- 
volves more than knowing how to use 
the card catalogue and the standard 
reference books. It calls for a broader 
view of the power and resources of 
a library than the idea that it is prin- 
cipally a place in which to find the 
books that an instructor assigns or a 
place in which one may while away 
some time before dinner or make 
some contacts to be pursued ener- 
getically on an extra-curriculum basis. 
The student who can and will use the 
many resources of a library as basic 
working tools in his probing of the 
intellectual problems with which he 


is confronted is well on his way to 
becoming a student indeed. Ability 
to use a library, then, ought to be in- 
cluded in any comprehensive and 
realistic statement of what consti- 
tutes preparation for doing college 
work. 

The ability to read will serve as 
another illustration. But the ability 
to read, in a general sense, is not 
enough. The student must do many 
different kinds of reading. Although 
good reading skills and habits may 
be general in character, the specific 
aspects of close reading, skimming, 
checking references, rapid examina- 
tion of possible source materials, and 
the like are varied enough to deserve 
special attention. It is not sufficient 
to say that a young person is ready 
for college if his reading rate and level 
of comprehension are such and such. 
He must be experienced in reading 
for different purposes, and he must 
be able to distinguish the demands 
of any given reading need well enough 
to be able to tell for himself which 
pattern of reading is appropriate. 

Careful analysis of college ex- 
pectations would undoubtedly re- 
veal the need for a similarly precise 
differentiation among the demands 
which a college student meets in the 
area of writing. Colleges grow heated 
on the subject of the inability of their 
students to write. Some of this heat 
is generated by such matters as spell- 
ing errors, limited vocabulary, and a 
callous attitude toward the niceties 
of grammar. But the criticism, to the 
extent that it is justified, has other 
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more significant foundations. Students 
often lack experience and training in 
doing the different kinds of writing 
which they are expected to be able 
to do in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Why should colleges not itemize 
these different kinds of writing when 
they are dictating the elements of a 
college-preparatory course? The kinds 
of practice needed ought not to be too 
difficult to suggest: extended papers 
based on wide reading and research, 
precise and brief reports on observa- 
tions, critiques of reading and lectures, 
systematic notes on a book or a talk, 
and so on. 

One does not have to approve of 
the method to admit that college stu- 
dents will need to be skilled in learn- 
ing by listening. They will have to 
listen to a great deal of talk, handled 
with varying degrees of skill and ap- 
propriateness. Unless they can learn 
from this talk, they are going to be 
severely handicapped. A student is 
not ready to go to college until he can 
manage the lecture method in all its 
variations. 

Another requisite skill which such 
a study would bring to light is the 
ability to disagree productively with 
an instructor. This ability is harder 
to describe in detail, but its essential 
worth seems not open to debate. In 
passing, it may be observed that this 
quality probably receives less atten- 
tion than any of the others so far 
mentioned. 

Certainly, there are facts, prin- 
ciples, manipulative skills, and so on 
which a student should have at his 
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command when he enters college. This 
may sound much like saying that 
there is justification in requiring cer- 
tain preliminary courses, but it is not 
the same thing at all. There is a world 
of difference between specifying a 


._ body of working knowledge on which 


the college faculty will proceed to 
build and requiring a set of courses, 
which the faculty will do its best to 
disregard and belittle. Why, for 
example, continue to require for ad- 
mission a course in high-school chem- 
istry or physics if the science faculty 
of the college continues publicly to 
condemn all instruction in high-school 
science as incompetent and unscien- 
tific? This may only be a sign that 
among college personnel the Cabots 
do not speak even to the Lowells, but 
it probably is evidence of a more 
cosmopolitan uncommunicativeness. 
What this argument amounts to, 
in sum, is that a new and differently 
oriented description of the character- 
istics of preparation for college is 
needed. This need is not going to be 
met merely by reducing the number 
of courses which are required of the 
potential college-goer; nor will it be 
met by basing admission largely on 
the taking of examinations of a gen- 
eral character. One reassuring ele- 
ment in the proposal is that, while 
it assumes an array of traits for the 
most part unlike those now officially 
recognized by colleges in their state- 
ments of requirements, it will almost 
certainly not involve anything which 
is unknown, radical, or impractical. 
More reassuring still is the strong 
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probability that a thoughtful analysis 
of what a college student needs to 
know and to be able to do will reveal, 
for the most part, only competences 
which every person should have in 
some measure, whether he intends to 
continue his formal education or not. 
If such is the case, as it almost cer- 
tainly is, it should not be difficult to 
negotiate a peace between high schools 
and colleges. Then the on rifle-like 
sound to be heard in their midst will 
come from typewriters busily turning 
out transcripts, because the snipers 
in both camps will have remolded 
their weapons into book ends. 


THE NEw MANAGERS 
IN EDUCATION 


A PLAN for introducing a measure of 


respectability to intercollegiate 
athletics has included the suggestion 
that the various educational accred- 
iting agencies be assigned the task of 
policing their membership. How they 
should go about exercising this re- 
sponsibility and what the effective- 
ness of their efforts would be are pon- 
derous questions. The proposal makes 
another question pertinent: What is 
the role of an accrediting agency in 
the control and direction of education? 
In passing, it should be said that it 

is not altogether unreasonable that 
the suggestion should have been put 
forward. Over the years, many of the 
regional groups of schools and colleges 
have demonstrated in remarkable 
fashion their ability to influence their 
members, and they have the admin- 
istrative organizations which, with 


some slight elaboration, presumably 
could handle the assignment. But 
their ability to “deliver the goods” 
does not prove that they ought to be 
asked to do so. In fact, the confidence 
that they could do so is ground for 
wondering whether they ought to 
be given this further authority and 
influence. 

Professional associations of schools 
and colleges have done much of great 
worth for American schools and school 
workers. They have exercised leader- 
ship in times when leadership was 
badly needed. They have given in- 
dividual schools and communities 
support in times when local strength 
was fading. They have protected the 
weak from the full effects of their 
weakness. They have spoken out in 
bold tones when the cries of individ- 
uals could not be heard through the 
tumult and the shouting. Even if it 
be admitted that on occasion an in- 
dividual school has felt, with justice, 
that its freedom of movement has 
been unduly constricted by associa- 
tion rulings, the over-all worth of the 
services which accrediting groups 
have rendered is noteworthy. And 
the need for the continuance of these 
groups is indisputable. These admis- 
sions, however, still do not answer 
the question of how much power and 
influence should be given to, or be 
taken by, such quasi-legal organiza- 
tions. 

A parallel which comes to mind is 
the part that the managerial group 
has come to play in setting the poli- 
cies and practices of the modern in- 
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dustrial corporation. The managers of 
a large corporation seldom own any 
substantial share of its stock; and 
yet their direct and indirect means of 
control of the destinies of the corpo- 
ration give them most of the powers 
and many of the benefits ordinarily 
thought to be resident only in true 
ownership. In a modern business the 
small stockholder is likely to have 
difficulty in getting into the plant of 
which he owns a part, and his chances 
of sitting in on any sessions where 
significant decisions are being made 
are negligible. In most accrediting 
agencies each member holds the same 
amount of stock, so to speak. Every- 
one is a small stockholder. And here 
the small stockholder finds himself 
in almost precisely the same situation 
as he would if he owned five shares of 
United States Steel or General Electric. 

Certainly, managers are necessary 
for the operation of any large enter- 
prise, and they must be given suffi- 
cient power to do the jobs assigned 
to them. These are not the points at 
issue. The real questions are whether 
the schools recognize that the “man- 
agerial revolution” has overtaken 
them too and whether they are willing 
to take further steps that will only 
consolidate the position of the man- 
agers. What the alternatives are it 
is hard to say, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous of this editor to suggest 
that he knew what they are. Surely, 
there must be some alternatives to 
the gradual abandonment of individ- 
ual power of determination and the 
substitution of “recognition” by of- 


ficers and committees of accrediting 
organizations. Who really is to be in 
charge of our schools? 


WORD FOR THE PROGRESSIVE 
IN EDUCATION 


_A WELL-KNOWN YARN about a wed- 

ding ceremony tells that, when 
the minister came to the traditional 
phrase in which he invites objectors 
to the proceedings to speak out or 
forever after be silent, a man in the 
back of the audience arose. When 
the minister had recovered from his 
surprise, he asked the presumed ob- 
jector to state his objections. “Rev- 
erend,” he said, “I have no objections. 
But since there seems to be time for 
comments, I want to say a word for 
Texas.” 

It is time that a word be said for 
the progressive idea in education. 
There seem to be a great many school 
people, and other citizens too, who 
are doing their best to conceal their 
belief in progressive education. This 
retreat, in language or in actions, has 
in many instances been the only op- 
tion in the face of vicious attacks. 
But a retreat need not be a surrender. 
The proposition that there are better 
educational methods and material and 
content than those we now know is a 
logical citadel with superior defenses. 

There are unfortunate misconcep- 
tions in the minds of the public and 
of many educators regarding pro- 
gressive education. These cannot be 
easily cleared away, but some straight 
thinking and straight speaking will 
surely help. The word “progressive” 


il 
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has a most favorable connotation in 
practically all aspects of American 
life. Generally, if one is trying to be 
progressive, he is seeking out better 
ways of doing a particular piece of 
work, or searching for a more suitable 
product, or hoping to invent an in- 
strument to meet an unmet need. The 
progressive businessman makes no 
commitments beyond improving the 
services which his business or indus- 
try undertakes to provide. This is all 
that the progressive educator tries to 
do. 

In improving a product or service, 
experimentation is necessary, and 
some failures will be inevitable. So it 
is in the school business. In industry, 
different products or processes will 
be in competition. No one insists on 
calling one of these right and all the 
others wrong. The emphasis is only 
on which is likely to do a given job 
the best, and ordinarily the decision 
on this point is made on the basis of 
facts rather than emotional attach- 
ments. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that we in education can convince 
the public of the wisdom of applying 
to schools the same set of expecta- 
tions as are applied to business and 
industry? A businessman would be 
ashamed to say that he was not pro- 
gressive. We in education should be 
equally ashamed to admit that we 
are not. 


Out OF THE MourTHs OF BABES 


A TEACHER in the Lab- 
oratory School was absent for a 
number of days with a serious cold. 


When she returned, her cold had 
passed the infectious stage, but her 
throat still bothered her somewhat. 
At the opening of the day’s session 
she talked over her problem with her 
third-graders. She asked them if they 
had any suggestions as to how she 
might save her voice. 

After a few seconds a small hand 
went up. “Teacher,” the lad said, 
“you might try telling us each thing 
only once.” 


THE PROFESSORS DISAGREE 


HE BULLETIN of the American 
Association of University Pro- 
fessors suffers the fate of many “house 
organs”: it is not thoroughly read by 
members of the supporting organi- 
zation, and it is little known outside 
that organization. That the Bulletin 
in question should be more widely 
read is not the main point of these 
comments, although it is a very 
good suggestion. In going over the 
Autumn, 1951, issue of this quarterly, 
the reader will come across an article 
that every person interested in edu- 
cation should read and think about. 
Some time ago at an initiation ban- 
quet of the University of [Illinois 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Professor 
Harry J. Fuller, the president of the 
chapter, took as the topic of his presi- 
dential remarks, “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes, or Prius Dementat.” 
This title was the headpiece for a 
vigorous and outspoken attack on pro- 
fessors of education. Professor Edwin 
H. Reeder, of the same faculty, has 
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replied to the royal fashion editor in 
the Bulletin. 

The tone of Fuller’s remarks can 
be estimated from the excerpt which 
Reeder quotes. (Quoting in part can 
produce injustices, but in this case 
the quoted paragraph seems both 
determined and able to stand on its 
own feet. The paper in its entirety 
can be found in the Scientific Monthly 
for January, 1951.) Regarding col- 
leges of education, Fuller said, 


I believe that a discussion of the debase- 
ment of liberal education and of sound schol- 
arship by these dreary intellectual sinks and 
their often dismal practitioners is particular- 
ly appropriate at a meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa. You who are members of Phi Beta 
Kappa have a profound interest .in the 
noble creations of the human mind and in the 
magnificence of the world we inhabit, as 
they are expressed in the humanities, the 
arts, and the sciences, and you must become 
aware, if you are not already, that a sus- 
tained attack is being made in our public 
schools on these great fields of human 
thought. A crisis is upon us, and all good 
men and true (and women) of Phi Beta 
Kappa must rally to the defense of those 
things for which Phi Beta Kappa stands— 
the study of the dignity and unique- 
ness of man and of his creations, as 
they are made evident in the pursuit of 
knowledge of literature, of languages, of 
philosophy, of the arts, of the sciences. I 
have sounded the battle cry, I now proceed 
to a strategic analysis of the foe and of 
his tactics, and I shall conclude with some 
practical suggestions concerning the type 
of warfare you can carry on individually 
against him. 


In commenting on this fulmination, 
Reeder wisely says that, “when a dis- 
agreement between two groups of 
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college teachers has reached such 
serious proportions . . . the situation is 
a most unhappy one for the pro- 
fessors, for the students, and for the 
future of the institutions of higher 
learning themselves.” Although the 
differences between the disciplines 
seldom are so bluntly stated in the 
public press, there is no doubt that 
Fuller has brought to focus a point 
of view which is frequently the basis 
of heated conversation at luncheon 
tables in university faculty clubs. 
As Reeder goes on to say, this dis- 
agreement between sincere and hon- 
est men is not likely to be relieved by 
the exchange of heated and poorly 
documented opinions. 

The body of Reeder’s reply consists 
of an analysis of the causes of the mal- 
adjustment. It seems to the present 
writer that he does this fairly. He 
concludes by saying: 

How can the cleavage we have been dis- 
cussing be healed? In the opinion of the 
writer, only by the truly American and 
democratic way: the way of free discussion 
leading to mutual understanding, com- 
promise, and, it is to be hoped, eventual 
consensus. Each side needs to know more 
about what the other side believes and about 
the evidence for what it believes. Each side 
needs to examine the reasons for the situa- 
tion, and to study methods of resolving dis- 
agreements. Name-calling and vituperation 
have gone on long enough; the best interests 
of both groups and of the universities of 
which they are the most important parts 
demand that intelligent discussion and a 
spirit of reasonableness shall replace abuse 
and the spirit of prejudice. 


Professor William Clark Trow, of 
the University of Michigan, writing 
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in the November, 1951, issue of his 
University’s School of Education Bul- 
letin, also points out a number of 
errors and limitations in Professor 
Fuller’s argument. 


Looxinc INTO 


Hints on Tn the spring of 1951 the 
good Association of Child- 
teaching hood Education was re- 

quested by the Depart- 
ment of State to accept responsibility 
for assembling boxes of permanent 
educational materials to be used 
abroad in helping to explain Ameri- 
can educational ideas and practices. 
Earlier, the association had carried 
out a similar assignment in which the 
“audience” was mainly European ed- 
ucators. The new collection is in- 


tended principally for centers in the 
Near and the Far East. 


Since verbal materials cannot do 
the job alone, several picture se- 
quences are included in the collection, 
one of which is a ninety-six-page book- 
let prepared by Mildred Thurston, 
a member of the faculty of the Lab- 
oratory School of the University of 
Chicago and the director of the proj- 
ect. The booklet, entitled Helping 
Children Live and Learn, presents a 
number of characteristics of good 
learning experiences—which are valid 
at the secondary- as well as the ele- 
mentary-school level—and illustrates 
these by descriptions drawn from 
more than a dozen schools. In addi- 
tion, the pamphlet discusses the use 
of many kinds of teaching materials, 


has an extensive bibliography of 
books and magazines for teachers 
and children, and gives the names 
and sources of the equipment and 
supplies which are included in the 
boxes being sent abroad. 

Because the similar publication 
prepared for the European project 
was in so much demand in this coun- 
try, Helping Children Live and Learn 
has been published for distribution 
at home as well as abroad. It is avail- 
able from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. The price is $1.25. 


Teachers Although many teachers 
rated by would disclaim any in- 
students terest in the attitudes 

which their pupils have 
about them, the fact is that it is the 
rare teacher indeed who does not with 
some frequency wonder what he looks 
like in the eyes of his students. Be- 
cause of the difficulties inherent in 
the operation of learning students’ 
opinions and because of the possible 
dangers and disappointments, most 
teachers have to rely for a conclusion 
on what they can infer from the ap- 
pearance and behavior of their own 
pupils. In an article, “High School 
Seniors’ Attitudes toward Teachers 
and the Teaching Profession,” ap- 
pearing in the January, 1952, issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
Paul R. Cobb, superintendent of the 
Coyville (Kansas) Consolidated 
School, has summarized the findings 
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of his extensive research into the 
problem. 

The responses which 1,000 Seniors 
made to 66 questions indicate that, 
in the main, the attitudes of twelfth- 
graders toward teachers are favorable. 
The students seem to have a reason- 
ably clear idea of some of their teach- 
ers’ problems and dispositions. For 
example, 82.7 per cent agree that 
teaching is not a job for a lazy person, 
and 40.5 per cent agree that teachers 
are glad when the end of the day 
comes and the pupils leave. The sum- 
mary which Cobb has prepared is 
worth study by all teachers. One 
datum included should bring cheer 
to the hearis of many of us: only 14.4 
per cent of the Seniors thought that 
most teachers are cross and irritable. 
Perhaps, after all, we are not the 
“battle-axes” that the cartoonists 
often try to make us out to be. 


The December, 1951, is- 
Rights Dec- sue of the Courier, a 


Human 
laration UNESCO publication, is 
devoted mainly to ar- 
ticles on the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which was adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Unit- 
ed Nations in 1948. While the lan- 
guage of the Declaration is not hard 
to understand, it is likely, nonetheless, 
to be difficult for many boys and girls 
fully to comprehend. This difficulty is 
one that will be met, not only by chil- 
dren in this country, but also by 
those around the world. The Educa- 
tion Department of the Republic of 
the Philippines has recognized this 
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likelihood and has “translated” the 
Declaration into language better cal- 
culated to be understood by children. 
This restatement, as given in the 
Courier, should be helpful for our 
American children, too: 


ARTICLE 1.—In this world, all persons 
are like brothers and sisters in a family; so 
you should be kind, friendly, and polite to 
others. 

ARTICLE 2.—Your rights have nothing to 
do with your riches, family, religion, sex, 
color, or political beliefs. 

ARTICLE 3.—You have the right to be 
alive and to stay alive. 

ARTICLE 4.—No one can make you a slave. 

ARTICLE 5.—You cannot be hurt or 
punished in any shameful way. 

ARTICLE 6.—Your rights as a person must 
be respected everywhere you go. 

ARTICLE 7.—You have the same rights 
as any other person has in the eyes of the 
law. 

ARTICLE 8.—If anyone takes away any of 
your rights, you can go and ask the court to 
get it back for you. 

ARTICLE 9.—You cannot be arrested, put 
in prison, be sent away from your town or 
country if you have not done anything 
against the law. 

ARTICLE 10.—If you are blamed for 
having done something against the law, 
you can get a fair public trial in a fair court. 

ARTICLE 11.—You must be considered 
not guilty until you are found really at 
fault. You cannot be punished for an act 
that was not against the law when you did 
it. Nor can you be given a punishment 
heavier than that allowed by law when you 
did the act. 

ARTICLE 12.—No one, without good rea- 
sons allowed by law, can open or read your 
mail, or enter your home without your per- 
mission. 

ARTICLE 13.—You are free to come and go 
in your country, to leave your country, and 
to return. 
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ARTICLE 14.—If you do not feel safe-or 
are treated badly in your country, you are 
free to go and live in another country. You 
can do this if you have not done something 
wrong. 

ARTICLE 15.—You have the right to 
belong to a nation. No one can take this 
right away from you or stop you from be- 
coming a citizen of another nation if you 
want to do this. 

ARTICLE 16.—Men and women, when of 
age, can marry anyone they choose and have 
a family. No one can be made to marry 
against his wish. 

ARTICLE 17.—You can own property by 
yourself or with others. Your property 
cannot be taken away from you against your 
wish. It may be taken away from you if the 
Government needs it for the use of all the 


people. 

ARTICLE 18.—You are free to think, to 
choose your own religion or to change it, 
and to tell what you think of it. 

ARTICLE 19.—You may Say or write any- 
thing you want, and give and receive ideas 


in any way. 

ARTICLE 20.—You have the right to have 
meetings with others and to form a society 
so long as you do not make trouble. But 
no one can make you go to the meetings of 
any society or become a member if you do 
not want to. 

ARTICLE 21.—You have the right to vote 
and hold office and to share in all the good 
things your Government does for the people. 
The wishes of the people shall be respected 
by the Government. 

ARTICLE 22.—You have the right to live 
with honor and to enjoy the good things 
given to protect the people from hunger 
and sickness. 

ARTICLE 23.—You may look for any kind 
of work you can do. You have the right to 
good pay, to equal pay for equal work, to 
good working conditions, to protection from 
being “laid off.” You can form or join a 
trade union. 

ARTICLE 24.—You have the right to rest, 


to have fair working hours, and every now 
and then to enjoy holidays with pay. 

ARTICLE 25.—You have the right to have 
good food, clothing, shelter, medical care, 
and pension when you are sick or too old to 
work. Mothers and children should be given 
equal protection and special care. 

ARTICLE 26.—You have the right to 
study in free elementary schools and to con- 
tinue studying in higher schools if you can 
do the work. 

ARTICLE 27.—You may share in the en- 
joyment of the arts and sciences. You may 
receive any gain from your writings and 
from any work that you have done in the 
arts and sciences. 

ARTICLE 28.—You have the right to live 
in a quiet, happy world where all these rights 
can be had. 

ARTICLE 29.—You must do your own 
duty to society, but in doing so, be sure you 
do not step on the rights of others. 

ARTICLE 30.—No one, whether a person 
or a nation, has the right to destroy any of 
the rights listed in this Declaration. 


Att Gavt Is DivipED 


ANGUAGE TEACHERS and learners 
have not been talking nonsense 

for the last two thousand years,” says 
Harold B. Dunkel in an article en- 
titled “Determining the Place.of For- 
eign Languages in General Educa- 
tion,” which appeared in the Journal 
of General Education last October. 
Dunkel, who is associate professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago, will probably find that there are 
those who take violent issue with him 
on this point. The dissidents would 
be wise, however, to check their ar- 
guments against Dunkel’s, for he 
points out clearly that the friends as 
well as the foes of foreign-language 
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instruction have been guilty of loose 
and unsupported statements. He says: 

In my opinion... the claims [by lan- 
guage teachers] have not been asserted in 
such form that they could be either vali- 
dated or invalidated; hence arises the seem- 
ingly endless chain of affirmation and denial. 


Dunkel makes a point which is 
often overlooked in curriculum-mak- 
ing practices in all fields. He insists 
that it is not sufficient to assert in 
categorical or hypothetical terms the 
values which a given area of instruc- 
tion may produce, that it is necessary 
also to stipulate the conditions under 
which these values are likely to be 
realized. Only if these two require- 
ments are met will it be possible to 
undertake the processes essential to 


validation or invalidation. He con- 
cludes his statement on foreign lan- 
guages by saying: 

If we are to form any adequate idea of the 
proper position of language study in general 
education, we can scarcely rest content with 
the feeling that language study is merely no 
worse than the other parts of general edu- 
cation. Moreover, many language teachers 
feel that language study does not now have 
its rightful place in general education. One 
way of gaining that status may be the use of 
pressure, propaganda, and rhetoric. It seems 
too bad, however, if another way—that of 
demonstrating its contribution—should be 
ignored. 


This injunction might be taken to 
heart by curriculum designers and 
fabricators in all other subject fields. 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 
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WHo’s WHO FoR MARCH 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by WARREN C. SEYFERT, 

associate professor of ed- 
ucation and director of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. Mary NEEL co-ordina- 
tor of instruction at Gove Junior High 
School in Denver, Colorado, describes 
the action taken to evaluate and im- 
prove their teacher planning meetings 
and the results in terms of greater 
group acceptance of responsibility, co- 
operative agenda planning, and so on. 
DEAN C. ANDREW, instructor in the 
Department of Educational Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Utah, shows 
that the factors usually employed to 
predict college success are not ade- 
quate in the case of non-high-school 
graduates and develops prediction for- 
mulas using the marks earned in the 
first college quarter and scores on cer- 
tain tests. PauL A. SHELLY, teacher at 
Elmwood School, East Orange, New 
Jersey, decries the poor school and 
community orientation that new 
teachers often receive, resulting in 
frustration and insecurity, and sug- 
gests methods to orient them better. 
VERNER M. Sims, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Alabama, 
reports a study of the relation of col- 
lege and high-school students’ own 
identification of their social class to 
their actual status and to intelligence 
quotient, scores on achievement and 


aptitude tests, and other factors. The 
selected references on various subject 
fields have been prepared by the fol- 
lowing persons: HoMER J. SmitH, head 
of the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota; 
Naomi KELLER, instructor in home 
economics in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago; Epwin A. 
SWANSON, professor in the Division of 
Business, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California; V. Howarp TALLEy, 
assistant professor of music at the 
University of Chicago; RoBert D. 
ERICKSON, teacher of art in the Labo- 
ratory School of the University of Chi- 
cago; D. K. Brace, chairman of the 
Department of Physical and Health 
Education at the University of Texas; 
and KENNETH D. NoRBERG, assistant 
professor of education and director of 
the Audio-visual Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Reviewers RoBert E. KEOHANE, 
of books assistant professor of the 

social sciences in the 
College of the University of Chicago, 
at present on leave at Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. WiILFrrREep 
EBERHART, professor of education, 
Ohio State University. H. Harry 
Gites, director, Center for Human 
Relations Studies, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. SetH P. 
PHELPS, teacher in the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago. 
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ACTION RESEARCH TO IMPROVE TEACHER 
PLANNING MEETINGS’ 


MARY NEEL SMITH 
Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


R SEVERAL YEARS the Gove Jun- 
Fic: High School staff has been en- 
gaged in programs of curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional improve- 
ment. Much of the work has been 
done through co-operative teacher 
planning sessions, which are under 
the general leadership of the co-or- 
dinator of instruction. Since this plan- 
ning, with the exception of the “case 
conferences,”’ is done on school time, 
it is considered a regular part of the 
teachers’ load. 

The teachers involved in the plan- 
ning meetings may be those who teach 
the same subjects, those who teach a 
particular half-grade level of a sub- 
ject, or those who teach different sub- 
jects to the same child or group of 
children. The number of teachers in- 
volved in any one planning group 
varies from two to nine. The meet- 
ings are called at the request of the 
co-ordinator of instruction, or the 
elected chairman of the group, or 

t This study is one of a number of investiga- 
tions of leadership practices that resulted from 
collaboration between the secondary-school 
principals and building co-ordinators in Denver, 
Colorado, and members of the Horace Mann- 


Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


* 


some other group member. We have 
avoided scheduling meetings at regu- 
lar intervals but have held them when- 
ever they were thought to be neces- 
sary. 

While these meetings accomplished 
some of the purposes for which they 
were established, they were not com- 
pletely satisfactory. Consequently, we 
decided to work rather directly for 
their improvement. The general pro- 
cedure employed as we tried to make 
the teacher planning meetings more 
effective might be called “operational 
research” or “action research.” It in- 
volved, first, a study of the total 
teacher planning situation, the col- 
lecting of as much evidence as possible 
to indicate what the difficulties might 
be. We then selected one or more spe- 
cific problems to work on intensively. 
Our next step was to formulate action 
hypotheses that seemed to give prom- 
ise of eliminating or reducing the se- 
riousness of the problem. These actions 

2See Stephen M. Corey, “Action Research, 
Fundamental Research, and Educational Prac- 
tices,’’ Teachers College Record, L (May, 1949), 
509-14; and Stephen M. Corey, “Curriculum 
Development through Action Research,” Edu- 
cational Leadership, VII (December, 1949), 
147-53- 
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were then carried out, and we not 
only kept a record of what was done 
but also tried to get as much evidence 
as possible regarding the consequences 
of the changes in practices related to 
teacher planning meetings. Finally, 
from this evidence we drew general- 
izations to provide further guides to 
our activities. 

We would not like to imply that 
these steps were necessarily taken 
seriatim. It should be emphasized, 
too, that the action-research process 
is continuous. For example, evidence 
on the consequences of our changed 
activities almost always called atten- 
tion to new problems and new diffi- 
culties which could best be understood 
and coped with by engaging in another 
operational-research project. 


THE PROBLEMS 


Difficulties encountered—The dif- 
ficulties that seemed to keep the 
teacher planning meetings from being 
maximally successful are listed below, 
with suggestions of the kind of evi- 
dence that caused us to feel as we did. 


1. A general impression that many of the 
meetings were not worth while. 

Our evidence for this feeling, though not 
Objective, was of several types. There fre- 
quently had been verbal resistance to the 
meetings. During some of the meetings, 
activities engaged in by the teachers, such as 
making out report cards or checking papers, 
implied that at least a substantial minority 
of the group were not too concerned with 
what was going on. Now and then a sched- 
uled meeting would be canceled by the 
group chairman because of lack of clarity 
as to its purpose. 


2. Lack of a feeling of responsibility for the 
success of meetings by the members of the 
group. 

Participation in the meetings was limited 
to a few people. Proposals for action were 
infrequently made. When proposals were 
made, there seemed to be little interest in 
volunteering to do the interim work that 
might be required to carry out the action. 


3. Assumption of too much responsibility 
by the status leader—the co-ordinator of 
instruction. 

The co-ordinator felt strongly that she 
took responsibility for too many of the 
activities. She felt, too, that this almost 
inevitably resulted in the feeling on the part 
of the other members of the group that “this 
is the co-ordinator’s meeting” rather than 
“this is our meeting.” 


4. Lack of assurance that decisions made by 
the group would be carried out. 

Our evidence on this point was based, 
in part, upon casual conversations here and 
there. Our records of meetings, though in- 
complete, also indicated that many decisions 
for action did not result in any action. 


5. General lack of attention to better methods of 
group work in the planning meetings. 
The evidence for this was again sub- 

jective, but persuasive. Almost never did 

any member of the group suggest a better 

method of working than the one that had 
become habitual. 


Evidence from interviews with the 
principal—We realized that we 
should have better evidence on the 
attitudes of the teachers toward these 
planning meetings and the reasons 
for their attitudes. Consequently, the 
principal, during the course of her 
regular interviews with the teachers, 
asked these questions, which she and 
the co-ordinator had formulated: 
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What do you think of the teacher plan- 
ning meetings? 

In what ways have the meetings been 
helpful? 

What changes might be effected in order 
to make them most helpful? 

Do you have an opportunity to get at 
problems that are meaningful to you? Why? 
Why not? 

What responsibility have you personally 
taken for the success of these meetings? 

What suggestions for improvement have 
you? 


The teachers were not particularly 
critical of the meetings. They said 
the meetings were helpful as occasions 
for discussing scope and sequence of 
instruction, as well as materials and 
techniques related to the units they 
were teaching. Most of the teachers 
indicated that they had not taken 
much responsibility, that there did 
not seem to them to be anything much 
that they could do. One of them said, 
“The co-ordinator is the status leader, 
and she takes the responsibility.” 

These comments suggested that it 
would be a good idea to explore with 
the planning group the meaning of 
“taking responsibility.” Most of the 
teachers did not seem to be aware, 
for example, that participation in 
discussion is a form of responsibility 
acceptance. At least one teacher ex- 
plicitly, and others implicitly, seemed 
to believe that the success of the meet- 
ing was the status leader’s responsi- 
bility. 

Evidence from evaluation sheets — 
One method of judging the effective- 
ness of the meetings was to ask the 
teachers to check a list of ten state- 
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ments as being “Most favorable or 
most satisfactory,” “Somewhat fa- 
vorable or somewhat satisfactory,” or 
“Least favorable or unsatisfactory.” 
The rating sheets were filled out 
anonymously. The two items which 
had the lowest average score and 
seemed to be related to the general 
problem of the sharing of responsi- 
bility for the success of co-operative 
planning meetings were: “One or two 
people seemed to dominate,” and 
“T volunteered to do work for the 
group.” It is interesting to find that 
the group indicated its realization 
that sometimes one or two persons 
were doing more than their share. 

The teachers were also asked to 
check items on a list of suggestions 
for improving the meetings for the 
coming semester. The following sug- 
gestions were most frequently 
checked: 


Continue to plan agenda co-operatively. 

Keep track of the decisions we make to 
see whether we do anything about them. 

Take more responsibility as individuals 
for contributing to the success of our meet- 
ings by expressing opinions, raising ques- 
tions, etc. 


ACTION HYPOTHESES 


In order to make a frontal attack 
on some of these problems, we formu- 
lated two hypotheses that we felt 
were supported by educational and 
psychological theory. These hypothe- 
ses are presented below. 

Hypothesis 1.—The limiting by the 
status leader of her comments in 
teacher planning meetings to (a) 
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clarifying the statements of others, 
(6) reflecting the feelings of the 
group members, (c) raising questions, 
(d) calling attention to resources that 
might be used by the group, and (e) 
trying to sensitize the group to some 
elements of better group-work meth- 
ods that will result in the assumption 
by its members of greater responsi- 
bility for the success of the group’s 
activity. 

This action, which involved a de- 
cided change in the behavior of the 
co-ordinator of instruction, was un- 
dertaken because of the conviction 
that it would bear directly on Prob- 
lems 2, 3, and 5 listed above. 

Hypothesis 2.—If (a) the agenda 
of the teacher planning meetings are 
co-operatively planned, records 
of decisions are kept and a check is 
made to see whether anything is done 
about them, and (c) each individual 
is encouraged to assume responsibili- 
ty, the teacher planning meetings 
will seem more worth while to the 
group members. 

These actions seem directly re- 
lated to Problems 1 and 4 listed 
above and resulted from the written 
and anonymous evaluations made by 
the teachers. 

A number of problems are faced in 
conducting action research of the sort 
that we undertook. One of the most 
difficult is to get evidence of sub- 
stantial reliability and validity which 
will show whether the actions under- 
taken resulted in the anticipated con- 
sequences. There are all degrees of 
quality of evidence. We decided to 


get the best evidence we could under 
the circumstances and, as we went 
along, to try to get better evidence. 
We tried not to be discouraged if at 
first our research data seemed fallible, 
for we were at least getting some evi- 
dence in areas in which we heretofore 
had acted on the basis of subjective 
impressions only. 

We selected one of the teacher plan- 
ning groups for concentrated investi- 
gation. This group was made up of 
six teachers who had not worked to- 
gether previously as a planning group. 
All were new in the grade and area 
in which they were teaching, and 
there seemed to be no visible leader- 
ship within the group. Consequently, 
there was great dependence upon the 
status leader. 


TESTING HYPOTHESIS I 


We began to test Hypothesis 1 
during September, 1949. We pro- 
cured evidence (1) by keeping a rec- 
ord in the form of minutes of the group 
meetings; (2) by studying interviews 
held with each member of the group 
by the school principal; (3) by using 
an evaluation questionnaire at the end 
of the first, second, and third semes- 
ters. 

Inasmuch as the first hypothesis in- 
volved getting evidence of a change in 
responsibility acceptance, we defined 
“responsibility” as follows: 

1. Participating orally in the meeting. 

2. Making suggestions for the agenda. 

3. Making proposals for action. 

4. Voluntarily accepting responsibility for 

a job to be done for the group. 

5. Completing the job accepted. 
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With respect to each of these ele- 
ments we could get rather objective 
evidence of any growth that took 
place. The group co-operatively de- 
veloped a “Meeting Record Form,” 
which helped us keep track of the co- 
operatively planned agenda, any ac- 
tion decisions made, and participation 
by individuals. Building this form was 
a good way for all of us to reach a 
better understanding of democratic 
group process and its implications for 
improving meetings generally. As we 
used this first form, we had difficulty 
in recording the “Proposals for Ac- 
tion” in such a way that looking at 
them afterward made their meaning 
clear. Consequently, a revised form 
was used during the third semester. 
We now are giving even more atten- 
tion to the importance of records of 
meetings. 

Evidence from the minutes.—The 
extent to which there was improve- 
ment in responsibility acceptance 
over a three-semester period is indi- 
cated in Table 1. These data relate 
directly to Hypothesis 1 and are de- 
rived from examination of the minutes 
of the meetings. There was consider- 
able evidence that the consistent at- 
tempt on the part of the co-ordinator 
to limit her participation during most 
of each meeting to the kinds outlined 
in Hypothesis 1 did result in more 
acceptance of responsibility on the 
part of the other teachers. For ex- 
ample, during the first semester of 
1949-50 there were 99 instances of 
participation, which increased to 171 
during the second semester, and to 
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164 in the third semester with one 
less teacher involved. There was no 
increase in the frequency with which 
agenda items were suggested. In re- 
spect to proposals for action, there 
was an appreciable increase in the 
second semester over the first, and 
in the third over the second. This also 
was true for the frequency with which 
members of the group volunteered to 
do jobs and the frequency with which 
they completed the jobs undertaken. 

Evidence from the evaluation ques- 
tionnaire.—Four of the six teachers 
in the group indicated that they felt 
we frequently carried out our decision 
to take responsibility as individuals 
for the success of the meeting. This 
evaluation tends to show that the 
members of the group were aware of 
their assumption of greater responsi- 
bility. Five of the six indicated their 
opinion that, so far as actual partici- 
pation went, everyone assumed re- 
sponsibility for the success of the 
meetings. The comments made on 
the February, 1950, and June, 1950, 
evaluation sheets showed a growth 
in concern for improving our ways of 
working. 

During the third semester (1950- 
51) the group appointed a subcom- 
mittee of two of its own members and 
the co-ordinator to study evaluation 
instruments and recommend a form 
to be used by the group. The sub- 
committee met three times and car- 
ried out the responsibility assumed. 
This represents the largest interim 
job undertaken by members of the 
group and a willingness on the part 
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(1) by keeping a record in the form 
of minutes of the meeting (this was 
done by a member selected by the 
group on a form developed co-op- 
eratively); (2) by keeping a record of 
process, that is, the observer’s record 
(the building co-ordinator kept this 
record); (3) by using a questionnaire 


of two members to do a job for the 
benefit of the six. 


TESTING HYPOTHESIS 2 


We began to test the second hy- 
pothesis at the start of the second 
semester (February, 1950). Evidence 
was procured in the following ways: 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH SIX TEACHERS IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AC- 
CEPTED RESPONSIBILITY IN MEETINGS HELD OVER 
THREE-SEMESTER PERIOD* 


Teacher and 
Semestert 


Participa- 
tion 


Agenda 
Sugges- 
tions 


Proposals 
for 
Action 


Volunteer- 
ing for 
Jobs 


Completing 
Jobs 


Teacher A: 


First semester......... 
Second semester....... 
Third semester........ 


Teacher B: 


First semester......... 
Second semester 


Second semester....... 
Third semester........ 


Teacher D: 


First semester......... 


Second semester 


Third semester........ 


Teacher E: 


First semester......... 
Second semester....... 
Third semesterf....... 


Teacher F: 


First semester......... 
Second semester....... 
Third semester........ 


Total: 


First semester......... 
Second semester....... 


12 


9 
II 


9 
24 
3° 


8 
21 
35 


8 
18 


29 


* These records covered different numbers of ptnedes d 
if meetings had been 


t Teacher E was in military service in the third semester. 


the first, the second, and the third semes- 
each semester. We recognize th 


The first semester ran from September, 1949, to Jeemey, 1950; the second, from February to June, 
we the third, from September, 1950, to January, 1 19St ad, J 


>. 


@ 


8 2 ° ° ° 
27 ° 3 ° ° 
Ir 2 ° 5 4 
19 I I ° ° 
42 ° 3 ° ° 
SCMeSter........ 32 2 14 7 7 
Teacher C: 
28 3 5 3 3 
36 9 12 3 3 
4° 7 II 5 4 
Pe 13 I I I 2 
a a1 ° 3 3 6 
ee 34 ° 5 9 5 
17 I I 3 2 ’ 
24 ° 3 9 3 
14 4 I I I 
21 ° ° 6 6 
47 ° ° 9 9 ' 
99 = 
| 
164 
in this type of extra) ion. 
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at the end of the first, second, and 
third semesters. 

Planning agenda co-operatively.— 
If the purpose of teacher planning 
meetings is to deal with problems sig- 
nificant to the group involved, the 
value of planning the agenda co-op- 
eratively cannot be overstressed. Only 
as a proposed agenda is reacted to 
by members of the group or as items 
for the agenda are suggested by mem- 
bers of the group can there be certain- 
ty that problems meaningful to all 
are considered. 

The observer’s records with respect 
to our attempts to plan the agenda 
co-operatively indicated that the 
chairman of the group (Teacher C) 
assumed the greatest responsibility, 
perhaps understandably so. However, 
two other persons made suggestions 
in the third semester compared with 
none other in the second. As has 
been stated, Table 1 indicates no in- 
crease in the frequency with which 
agenda items were suggested. The 
first semester seems to have had 
greatest participation in agenda- 
building with all six members of the 
group suggesting items for the agenda. 

The group itself registered a di- 
vided opinion in this area on the 
evaluation questionnaire of February, 
1951. Three members indicated that 
they felt we frequently carried out 
our decision to plan the agenda co- 
operatively, and three indicated that 
we did so some of the time. The fact 
that no meeting was held unless a 
poll of the members of the group 
showed that they felt a need for the 
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meeting might represent a degree of 
co-operative planning not indicated 
in the observer’s record of actual 
meetings. Be that as it may, we seem 
to have made least progress in the 
area of co-operative agenda planning. 

Checking to see whether we carried 
through decisions—Table 1 shows 
that the number of proposals for ac- 
tion increased greatly during the sec- 
ond and the third semesters—an in- 
dication that the group members were 
assuming more and more responsibil- 
ity for the success of the meetings. 
The minutes and the observer’s notes 
made it clear that actions decided on 
were carried out. The fact that the 
chairman checked on decisions made 
at the previous meeting helped to 
sensitize the group to the importance 
of following through. In the February, 
1951, evaluation, five of the six teach- 
ers felt that we frequently carried 
out our resolution to keep track of 
our decisions and to see whether we 
took action on them, and one thought 
that we sometimes did. 

Feeling of worth-whileness of meet- 
ings.—On the written evaluation in 
February, 1951, five teachers out of 
six indicated that they felt the meet- 
ings during the third semester were 
worth while; the sixth member in- 
dicated that the meetings were very 
worth while. The records of the meet- 
ings are evidence of a relationship be- 
tween this feeling and the actions in- 
herent in Hypothesis 2. 

One bit of concrete evidence of a 
feeling of worth-whileness of this kind 
of meeting was the group’s acceptance 


il 
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of one member’s suggestion to plan 
a series of demonstration lessons to 
be held on two consecutive mornings 
in November, followed by a half-day 
(meetings are usually forty-five min- 
utes long) meeting on Friday. The 
plan was entirely group-made. The 
co-ordinator served only as facilita- 


the place at which we began; the 
second response, an evaluation at the 
halfway point; and the third re- 
sponse, the final evaluation of the 
three-semester effort. These reactions 
are summarized in Table 2. 

The data in this table indicate less 
improvement in general feelings about 


TABLE 2 


WEIGHTED REACTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TO STATEMENTS ABOUT 
TEACHER PLANNING MEETINGS 


WEIGHTED RESPONSE* 


February June 
1950 1950 


. I felt that my ideas counted 


2. Weall seemed to assume responsibility for the suc- 


cess of the meeting 
. I believe my time was wasted 


8 


2 


2 


. We discussed things that were not important to me 

. One or two people seemed to dominate 

. I felt that I was an active member of the group. . 

. I tended to withdraw from the group. . 

. We had the impression that we were accomplish- 
ing the things we set out to do 

. I volunteered to do work for the group 

. We carried out our decisions 


“I OO 
@ 


* The following values were given the responses: most favorable or most satisfactory, 3; somewhat 


favorable or somewhat satisfactory, 2; and least favorable or unsatisfactory, 1. 


tor, scheduling the meetings, request- 
ing substitute teachers, and so on. 
Following this half-day planning 
meeting, we used a post-meeting eval- 
uation form. Two teachers thought 
the session “very satisfactory,” and 
four rated it “satisfactory.” 


INTERIM AND FINAL EVALUATION 


Three times during this study the 
six teachers involved were asked to 
respond to the evaluation sheet which 
was used originally. The first response 
might indicate the “bench mark,” or 


the meeting than we had hoped for. 
We were encouraged by the responses 
to Items 2, 5, 6, 7, and 10. The im- 
plication is that factors had been at 
work to draw the individuals in the 
working group closer together. Re- 
sponses to Item g are interesting 
because the actual records of the 
meetings over the three-semester pe- 
riod showed that there was an increase 
in the frequency of volunteering for 
jobs. The contradiction of opinion 
by factual evidence has led us to in- 
terpret with caution data derived 
from subjective recollections. 


‘ 
STATEMENT 
February 
19st 
4 2. 
5 2. 
6 3. 
7 2. 
8 
2. 
9 
10 2. 
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GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


We believe that the way we went 
about trying to improve our teacher 
planning meetings was most helpful. 
We defined our problems more care- 
fully than we had before. Our em- 
phasis upon trying to get evidence 
describing the consequences of our 
actions helped us realize how much 
of what we ordinarily do is based on 
vague, subjective impressions. In ad- 
dition to these general conclusions, 
our data seem to support the follow- 
ing, more specific generalizations. 

1. This group assumed more re- 
sponsibility for the success of their 
meetings when the status leader pro- 
vided maximum opportunity for 
growth by limiting her own partici- 
pation and by helping the group be- 
come sensitive to better ways of work- 
ing. 

2. Not only did the quantity of 
responsibility assumed by group mem- 
bers increase, but the quality of the 
responsibility that was assumed im- 
proved noticeably. Increased partici- 
pation per se was one of the earliest 
stages in the assumption of responsi- 
bility. Proposals for action and the 
doing of interim work for the group 
were later stages and were probably 
indicative of greater group maturity. 

3. The use of written evaluation 
sheets to “get at” ideas for improving 
meetings is a good method for devel- 
oping a group’s concern about its own 
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ways of working and its achievements. 
The reporting of summaries of such 
sheets to the group usually led to 
discussions concerning better ways of 
working. 

4. Checking to see whether any- 
thing has been done about decisions 
made at previous meetings is another 
way of sensitizing the group to the 
importance of “carrying through” on 
decisions. This implies a functional 
use of the record of the previous 
meeting. 

5. Intensive work with one teacher 
group can affect many other planning 
groups within the school, since the 
individuals are also members of other 
groups. In this situation, concern for 
planning agenda co-operatively, for 
assuming responsibility for the suc- 
cess of meetings, and for keeping 


track of decisions has spread to other 
groups through members of the ex- 
perimental group and the co-ordi- 
nator. 


6. The records of the meetings im- 
ply greater growth in improved ways 
of working than do the evaluation 
sheets. 

7. Ways of helping groups become 
sensitive to more effective methods 
of working need to be carefully 
planned. 

8. One of the most difficult aspects 
of the assuming of responsibility has 
to do with co-operative planning of 
the agenda. 


PREDICTING COLLEGE SUCCESS OF NON- 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


DEAN C. ANDREW 
University of Utah 


INCE THE CLOSE of World War II, 

numerous American colleges and 
universities have admitted many vet- 
erans who had not completed high 
school but who entered college on the 
strength of their scores on the United 
States Armed Forces Institute Tests 
of General Educational Development* 
or on the university’s entrance exam- 
inations.? Since this practice has be- 
come increasingly prevalent and be- 
cause such applicants are atypical, it 
was felt that the usual predictive data 
were not adequate and perhaps not 
suitable to these students. The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine 
whether the usual predictive factors 
were applicable to a group of non- 
high-school graduates and, if not, to 
develop a prediction formula for such 
a group. 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 


There has been a tendency at the 
University of Utah, where this re- 
search took place, to allow students 


t Hereafter these will be referred to as the 
“G.E.D. tests.” 


2 The entrance examinations at the Univer- 
sity of Utah are the Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests. 


* 


who have high-school deficiencies to 
enter on probation. The assumptions 
behind such a policy are (1) that a 
try-out course in any field is the best 
means of determining future success 
in that area; (2) that, since the Uni- 
versity of Utah is a state institution, 
it is more or less obligated to accept 
resident students; and (3) that, if 
these students receive adequate guid- 
ance, they can benefit from college ex- 
perience. Because of this policy, a 
sample of 248 non-high-school grad- 
uates was obtainable. 

The student data used in this study 
were obtained from the files of the 
registrar and the University Guidance 
Center. The subjects used in the in- 
vestigation were limited to non-high- 
school graduates who had been ad- 
mitted to the University of Utah be- 
tween the fall quarter of 1945 and the 
summer quarter of 1950, male stu- 
dents, and students who had com- 
pleted at least one quarter of college 
work. In order to determine whether 
the usual predictive variables were 
applicable to non-high-school grad- 
uates, the relationships between such 
variables and college marks were 
ascertained. From the correlation co- 
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efficients obtained, an index of fore- 
casting efficiency could be established 
for each factor. This index suggested 
the relative value of each variable for 
predictive purposes. 
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from general-achievement tests ad- 
ministered at the time of college en- 
trance, (3) amount of high-school 
credit earned, and (4) the amount of 
high-school credit received in certain 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGE AND VARIOUS FACTORS FOR 
NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ADMITTED TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN 1945-50 


Factor with Which Correlated 


Correla- 
tion 


Standard 
Error of 
the Corre- 
lation 


Per Cent 
of Forecast- 
ing Effi- 
ciency 


Number of 
Students 


High-school grade-point average 


Cooperative Tests: 
English 
Social Studies 
Natural Sciences 
Mathematics 


Tests of General Educational Development: 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 


Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social 


Studies 


Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural 


Interpretation of Literary Materials 
General Mathematical Ability 


English units 
Algebra units 


- 376 237 


- 363 
.400 


238 
237 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COLLEGE 
SUCCESS AND USUAL PREDICTIVE 
FACTORS 


Many factors have been used as 
bases for predicting the college suc- 
cess of high-school graduates. Or- 
dinarily, the criterion of success is 
college grade-point average, and this 
will also be used as the criterion in 
this investigation. Predictive values 
of commonly used variables have been 
found by researchers to rank as fol- 
lows: (1) high-school marks, (2) scores 


curricular areas. Table 1 presents the 
relationships between these factors 
and the college grade-point average 
for the non-high-school graduates 
used in this study. 

The highest correlation is between 
the G.E.D. Test of General Mathe- 
matical Ability and college grade- 
point average. This correlation of 
.436 gives an index of forecasting of 
only 9.45 per cent; that is, the pre- 
dicting efficiency is only 9.45 per cent 
better than the prediction one might 
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make from a knowledge of the mean 
and standard deviation of the marks 
earned by the non-high-school grad- 
uates. 

Ordinarily, with a group of high- 
school graduates the correlation be- 
tween high-school and college marks 
is between .45 and .60, but for this 
group of students it is only .376. 
High-school marks, which are usually 
the best single predictor of college 
success for the normal entrant, are 
inferior to achievement tests for pre- 
dictive purposes with the non-high- 
school graduates. That is to say, the 
rankings of the predictive value for 
the variables used are different for 
the two groups of students. It can 
also be seen from Table 1 that there 
is little relation between amount of 
high-school credit earned and college 
marks. 

It is interesting to note that a 
mathematics-achievement test has the 
highest correlation with college marks 
for non-high-school graduates, where- 
as Jex found that an English-achieve- 
ment test had the highest relationship 
for the normal entrants.’ 

Although most of the correlation 
coefficients in Table 1 are statistically 
significant, since they are larger than 
three times the standard error, all are 
low and not adequate for efficient 
prediction. When the predictive var- 
iables were ranked according to value, 
those of the non-high-school grad- 

3Frank B. Jex, “Predicting Scholastic 
Achievement at the University of Utah 1945 to 
1949.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 


versity of Utah, 1949. The correlation referred 
to was .56. 
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uates were different from those of 
high-school graduates. It seems nec- 
essary, therefore, to establish a dif- 
ferent prediction formula for non- 
high-school graduates. 


DEVELOPING PREDICTION FORMULA 
FOR NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Because the factors mentioned 
above do not provide adequate cri- 
teria for prediction and because the 
predictive values of the variables are 
different from their values in the case 
of high-school graduates, it was felt 
necessary to seek some variable that 
would increase the efficiency of pre- 
diction. Thus, the college grade-point 
average for the first quarter was se- 
lected as one of the variables in de- 
veloping a prediction formula. This 
procedure is in keeping with the pol- 
icy at the University of Utah of allow- 
ing non-high-school graduates to enter 
on probation, and it also affords a 
reasonably adequate method for pre- 
dicting the college success of non- 
high-school graduates. 

Because applicants with credit de- 
ficiencies are usually allowed one 
quarter on probation, the sample used 
in establishing a prediction formula 
included students who had completed 
at least two or more quarters at the 
University of Utah. Two prediction 
formulas were developed using (1) 
first-quarter marks and G.E.D. test 
scores as an index of scholastic apti- 
tude and (2) first-quarter marks and 
Cooperative Achievement Test scores 
as an index of scholastic aptitude. 
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FIRST-QUARTER MARKS AND G.E.D. 
TEST SCORES 


Table 2 shows the zero-order corre- 
lation coefficients for the prediction 
variables and total college grade- 
point average. It can be seen from the 
table that first-quarter grade-point 
average correlates .784 with total 
grade-point average. This is by far 
the highest correlation shown and 
increases the forecasting efficiency 
by approximately 21 percentage 


points over its closest rival. The sec- 
ond highest correlation was found be- 
tween G.E.D. English and college 
grade-point average. This indicates 
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that, when students who complete 
only one quarter of college are elim- 
inated, scores on an achievement test 
in English rather than mathematics 
show the highest relationship with 
college marks. 

Coefficients of intercorrelations be- 
tween the different predictive var- 
iables and total college grade-point 
average are presented in Table 3. The 
multiple correlation was arrived at 
by using the Wherry-Doolittle test 
selection method.* By using this 

4W. H. Stead, C. L. Shartle, and Others, 


Occupational Counseling Techniques, pp. 245-52. 
New York: American Book Co., 1940. 


TABLE 2 
ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE VARIABLES AND 
TOTAL COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGE FOR 69 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADU- 
ATES ADMITTED TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN 1945-50 


Factor with Which Correlated 


Standard 
Error of 
the Corre- 
lation 


Per Cent of 
Forecasting 
Efficiency 


First-quarter college grade-point average 

High-school grade-point average 

Tests of General Educational Development: 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 


Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social Studies. . . 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 


Interpretation of Literary Materials 
General Mathematical Ability 


37-12 
10.55 


16.62 
16.42 
11.17 
14.93 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE VARIABLES AND TOTAL COLLEGE GRADE- 
POINT AVERAGE FOR 69 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ADMITTED 
TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN 1945-50 


Factor with Which Correlated 


(2, 4, 5) 


1. Total college grade-point average 
2. First-quarter college grade-point average... . 


Tests of General Educational Development: 
4. Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies 
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method we can (1) select those tests 
which yield a maximum correlation 
with the criterion and discard the 
rest; (2) calculate the multiple corre- 
lation after the addition of each step, 
stop the process when the multiple 
correlation no longer increases; and 
(3) compute a multiple-regression 
equation from which the criterion 
will be predicted with the highest pre- 
cision of which the given list of tests 
is capable.s 

For these variables, the highest mul- 
tiple correlation was .816 when using 
the factors of first-quarter grade-point 
average and the scores on the G.E.D. 
tests of social studies and mathematics. 
The application of another variable 
decreases the multiple correlation, 
and for all practical purposes two 
variables are sufficient for prediction 
purposes. It is interesting to note 
that, even though the G.E.D. test 
of English showed the highest zero- 
order correlation of all the achieve- 
ment tests, it did not add to the 
multiple correlation as much as did 
the tests of social studies and mathe- 
matics. 

After finding the multiple corre- 
lation by the Wherry-Doolittle meth- 
od, the following regression equation 
was established: 


X,=.6000X,+.0214X;—.992. 


X, is the criterion, which in this 
case is total college grade-point av- 
erage; X, is first-quarter grade-point 
average; and X, is G.E.D. social- 

5’ Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 


and Education, p. 435. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1947. 
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studies score. If given a first-quarter 
grade-point average and a standard 
score earned on the G.E.D. test of 
social studies, the predicted grade- 
point average can be calculated. 


FIRST-QUARTER MARKS AND COOPER- 
ATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
SCORES 


Correlation coefficients between 
predictive variables and total college 


TABLE 4 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN PREDICTIVE VARIABLES AND 
TOTAL COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 
FOR 182 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ADMITTED TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN 


1945-50 


Per Cent 


Standard of Fore- 


Error of 
the Cor- 
relation 


Factor with Which 
Correlated 


Corre- 
lation 


First-quarter college 
average 

High-school grade- 
point average 


.028 
.066 


Cooperative Tests: 

Total English 
.068 
064 
.064 


grade-point average are shown in 
Table 4. The predictive variables for 
this group are scores on the Coopera- 
tive General Achievement Test, high- 
school grade-point average, and the 
first-quarter college grade-point av- 
erage. Here again the highest corre- 
lation is between first-quarter and 
total college marks. The index of 
forecasting efficiency for the first- 
quarter grade-point average is 38.65 
per cent. This is 30 percentage points 


ee 
Effi- 
ciency 
-796 38.65 
-378 6.88 
8.20 
5.46 
8.06 
8.06 
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higher than the second highest corre- 
lation. 

Intercorrelations for the predictive 
variables and the criterion are found 
in Table 5. By using the Wherry- 
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quarter grade-point average and 
scores on the Cooperative Achieve- 
ment Test in Natural Sciences can 
be used in predicting grade-point av- 
erage. 


TABLE 5 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTIVE VARIABLES AND TOTAL COLLEGE GRADE- 
POINT AVERAGE FOR 182 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AD- 
MITTED TO UNIVERSITY OF UTAH IN 1945-50 


Factor with Which Correlated 


(2, 3, 4) 


1. Total college grade-point average 
2. First-quarter college grade-point average. . . 


Cooperative Tests: 
3. Total English 
4. Natural Sciences 
5. Mathematics 


Doolittle test selection method, it 
was found that two variables would 
give the maximum multiple correla- 
tion of .798. These factors are first- 
quarter grade-point average and score 
on the Cooperative Achievement Test 
in Natural Sciences. The addition of 
a third factor actually decreases the 
multiple correlation rather than in- 
creases it. 

The multiple-regression equation 
established for use with these var- 
iables is: 


X,=.81X2+.01X;—.585. 


X, is the criterion, X, is first- 
quarter grade-point average, and X; 
is the score on the Cooperative 
Achievement Test in Natural Sci- 
ences, Any combination of first- 


The usual factors used in predict- 
ing college success are not adequate 
non-high-school graduates. Col- 
lege first-quarter grade-point average 
or a try-out course is the best single 
predictor for this group of students. 
Through the addition of scores earned 
on the Cooperative Achievement Test 
of General Proficiency in the Field of 
Natural Sciences or scores earned on 
the General Educational Develop- 
ment Test of Interpretation of Read- 
ing Materials in the Social Studies, 
the multiple correlation is increased 
for prediction purposes. The two re- 
gression equations developed give a 
high degree of efficiency for predict- 
ing college achievement of non-high- 
school graduates. 
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BETTER ORIENTATION FOR NEW TEACHERS 


PAUL A. SHELLY 
Elmwood School, East Orange, New Jersey 


DUCATORS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


have lon ized _im- 


ong recognized” the 

in children. This factor is of no less 
importance in the lives of teachers. 
The quicker a new teacher feels at 
home and learns the ropes, the easier 
it will be for all of us and the happier 
all of us will be. 

Of course, before we can really en- 
thusiastically orient a teacher to a 
school, we have to be enthusiastic 
about the teacher who is coming in— 
faculty and administration alike/ We 
should be able to feel that we have 
the best teacher possible for the job. 
In some places it is becoming the prac- 
tice for the teachers in service to 
assist in the selection of new staff 
members. If both the administration 
and the staff are enthusiastic about 
the new teacher, then it becomes their 
duty, in turn, to instil in the new 
teacher enthusiasm for the school and 
the community. 

To date, little has been done to 
guide and orient new teachers. Larger 
districts have taken more initiative 
in this direction than have smaller 
districts. Taking a poll among a group 
of teachers a short time ago, I found 
that probably no more than 30 per 


cent of the group had had any kind of 
orientation to their school or com- 
munity before beginning their work as 
teachers. Beginning teachers can cer- 
tainly vouch for the confusion and 
frustration that comes from starting 
a job and not having the help and en- 
couragement of co-workers and supe- 
riors. 

The first impressions received by 
the beginning teacher are long lasting, 
and consequently those—impressions 
should be favorable. Schools with a 
closely co-operating administration 
and staff not only are capable of do- 
ing a much more effective job of guid- 
ing the development of children but 
have the further advantages of a warm 
atmosphere and a happy working situ- 
ation for all. Our goal as teachers 
should be social living, exercised in the 
school as well as taught. We must for- 
get petty differences, personality dif- 
ficulties, and the like, and concentrate 
on the importance of our job. 


EXAMPLE OF POOR ORIENTATION 


To illustrate how much damage 
lack of forethought can cause, here is 
an example, an actual incident that 
happened to a beginning teacher I 
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know. This beginning teacher was not 
oriented to his situation before the 
opening day of school. He apparently 
did not know any of his co-workers 
and was unfamiliar with school poli- 
cies and procedures. His first job was 
to put the schedule of his home room 
on the blackboard. He was surprised 
to find that there was no chalk any- 
where about. He went to some of the 
adjacent rooms, where he hoped to 
borrow a small piece of chalk to com- 
plete his first task in his new position. 
The teachers in these rooms apparently 
had no chalk, or at least they led the 
newcomer to feel that they had none. 
Not until he had made a considerable 
number of unsuccessful inquiries did 
some kind soul explain to the frustrat- 
ed young man that each teacher had 
but one piece of chalk and, by all indi- 
cations, intended to keep it. What a 
sad state of affairs! That such childish 
selfishness should be the cause of a be- 
ginning teacher’s frustration and pos- 
sible failure! Of course, as you can im- 
agine, that one kind soul was also the 
one who was willing to share his piece 
of chalk with the newcomer. It is no 
wonder that this new teacher did not 
go to any of his fellow workers when 
problems of much more consequence 
arose. He had learned his lesson well. 

When we as teachers begin to have 
foremost in our minds the growth and 
development of the child, all these 
little things will fade away. Where 
everyone has the interests of the 
child at heart, everyone will be work- 
ing together in a harmonious single- 
ness of purpose. 
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APPROACHES TO BETTER 
ORIENTATION 


Many schools are now working to 
make new teachers feel at home quick- 
ly. Preschool workshops are gaining 
popularity and are of great assistance 
to old and new teachers alike—socially 
and academically. A few schools are 
using a plan whereby a new teacher 
teaches for a half-day and observes 
for a half-day during the first several 
months. Much is still to be done. But 
how is it to be accomplished? 

Probably an orientation committee 
would be most desirable, made up pref- 
erably of volunteers, whose function 
it would be to set up the program. 
Membership on the group should ro- 
tate from year to year, capitalizing 
especially on the experience of new 
teachers who have gone through the 
orientation program. This group 
would arrange for the new teacher to 
visit the school and the community 
before he actually became a staff 
member. 

Once the candidate has signed a 
contract for the forthcoming school 
year, or even before, the orientation 
committee would begin work. A good 
starting point would be to show the 
new teacher all the facilities and all 
the school and community services 
available to him. Familiarity with 
these resources develops professional 
confidence in the beginner. Allowing 
the new teacher to observe in class- 
rooms will give him an over-all picture 
of the routine in the school he is about 
to enter. It should be the aim of the 
committee to acquaint the new teach- 
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er with the building—its layout, exits, 
etc.—and to introduce him to teach- 
ers, office personnel, and custodians. 

At the end of the school year, this 
committee should arrange to have the 
future staff member visit the school 
again. The committee would provide 
for quarters and, during the teacher’s 
stay, show him more about the opera- 
tion of the system. The new teacher 
should see exactly how records and 
reporting files are kept and should 
learn some of the common school poli- 
cies. Opportunity should be given for 
the new teacher to order necessary 
books and supplies and, if possible and 
advisable, speak with his class regard- 
ing the work they will do together and 
familiarize himself with their records 
so that he will be able to help each of 
them as best he can. 

Three important factors affecting 
the new staff members should be taken 
into consideration when forming ori- 
entation committees: (1) Committee 
members should have a desire to ren- 
der service. (2) Committee members 
should be familiar with the field, sub- 
ject, or grade levels of the new teach- 
ers. (3) Committee members and help- 
ing teachers should have rooms lo- 
cated somewhere near the classrooms 
of the new teachers for the sake of 
convenience. 

One helping teacher should be as- 
signed to each beginning teacher. A 
good helping teacher will anticipate 
problems and will assist the new 
teacher in solving them. 
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One method of familiarizing new 
teachers with some of the school poli- 
cies is to compile a cumulative loose- 
leaf notebook. It could be started 
with notes made by new teachers 
from time to time on different prob- 
lems or questions that arise, their solu- 
tions or answers, and on any other 
perplexing situations that might de- 
velop. Mimeographed notices that 
come from the office on how to handle 
special procedures, such as testing, 
records, and reports, as well as other 
pertinent data should also be included 
and kept for the use of the next in- 
coming teachers. Old, irrelevant data 
would be discarded if no longer useful. 

By employing the aids mentioned, 
a good orientation program can be 
carried on, which will be of tremen- 
dous assistance to new teachers, old 
teachers, and administrators. The 
problems faced by new teachers play 
an important part in a school that is 
trying to offer the best education 
possible to all the pupils. 

Fear is basically a lack of under- 
standing. Therefore, the better a new 
teacher understands the situation in 
which he is about to take part, the 
less he will fear failure and the more 
likely he is to become a real success. 
Let us, for the sake of everybody con- 
cerned, do all we can to help him 
make the transition from a new, inex- 
perienced teacher to a helpful, ef- 
fective leader in the classroom and in 
the community. 


SOME CORRELATES OF SOCIAL-CLASS IDENTI- 
FICATION AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


VERNER M. SIMS 
University of Alabama 


HE IMPORTANCE Of class stratifica- 

tion in our society has been re- 
ported on by numerous investigators 
during the past several years. The so- 
cial class to which people belong has 
been shown to be significantly related 
to their abilities, their habits, and 
their personalities generally. The ac- 
companying psychological phenome- 
non of social-class identification (or af- 


filiation) for want of a satisfactory 
means of measurement has not lent 


itself so readily to investigation. 


The writer’s SCI (social-class iden- 


tification) Scale, the construction 
and validation of which has been re- 
ported on elsewhere, provides a needed 
measuring stick.’ Through this instru- 
ment the subject unconsciously re- 
veals the position which he assigns 
himself along a social-class continu- 
um, ranging from lower-working class 
through working, middle-working, 
middle, upper-middle, and upper, to 
the upper-upper class. The fact that 
status is expressed quantitatively 
makes possible the relating of subjec- 
tive class identification to other psy- 

t Verner M. Sims, Manual for SCI Occupa- 


tional Rating Scale. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1952. 


chological and sociological character- 
istics of the subjects. It is the purpose 
of this paper to report some prelimi- 
nary data in this field. 

The SCI Scale was administered to 
three groups of subjects: (1) to some- 
thing over goo college Freshmen for 
whom scores were <cvailable on the 
Cooperative English Test and on the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination; (2) to 114 
Seniors in a consolidated (small- 
town-rural) high school for most of 
whom ACE scores, Otis Beta intelli- 
gence quotients, socioeconomic status 
(Sims score), the education of the 
parents, the marks earned in the Sen- 
ior year, and plans with reference to 
college attendance were known; (3) to 
95 vocational students from a large 
urban high school, who were pursuing 
courses in distributive education and 
diversified occupations, spending half- 
time on the job and half-time in 
school, for whom scores on the Ben- 
nett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
the Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Test, 
and the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
were known. The relation of these 
varied data to SCI scores for the three 
groups will be reported. 
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FINDINGS FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


First, let us examine the correla- 
tions found in the group of college 
Freshmen. Product-moment coeffi- 
cients are shown in Table 1. The co- 
efficients are all positive. Those be- 
tween SCI and the several verbal abil- 
ities are all similar, that with reading 
skill being highest. Although not high, 

TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN  SOCIAL-CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION SCORES AND SCORES 
ON CERTAIN OTHER TESTS OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Test with Which 
Correlated 


American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological 
Examination: 

Total score 
Linguistic score 
Quantitative score... . 


186 
.085 


Cooperative English Test: 
Reading score 252 
Mechanics of Expres- 

sion score 
Effectiveness of Expres- 
sion score 163 


.031 
-194 | .032 


.032 


all these coefficients have statistical 
significance. The correlation with 
quantitative ability is considerably 
lower than the others and is not high 
enough for us to assume that it is due 
to anything other than chance. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
the coefficients are all attenuated, due 
to the restricted range of both the 
ability and the SCI scores. As a group, 
college students are drawn from the 
upper intellectual levels, and evidence 
presented elsewhere? shows that these 
college students largely identify them- 
2 Ibid. 
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selves with the middle and the upper 
classes, while high-school students 
identify themselves with the working 
classes as often as with middle and 
upper classes. The findings suggest, 
therefore, that there is considerable 
relation between verbal abilities and 
social-class identification, high verbal 
ability seemingly being more charac- 
teristic of persons who identify them- 
selves with the middle and the upper 
classes than it is of working-class 
people. This does not appear to be true 
for mathematical abilities to anything 
like the same extent. 


FINDINGS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS 


The second group of correlations, 
between SCI scores and certain char- 
acteristics of high-school Seniors, are 
shown in Table 2. As one would expect 
in a group with a wider range of abili- 
ties, the correlations between class 
identification and general ability are 
higher for high-school than for college 
students. Again, verbal ability is more 
closely related to class affiliation than 
is quantitative ability. The correlation 
of SCI with school marks is not high, 
but one would scarcely expect it to be 
because of the unreliability of marks. 

The next three correlations—bi- 
serial coefficients between SCI score 
and socioeconomic status, father’s ed- 
ucation, and mother’s education—are 
especially interesting in that they in- 
dicate a definite relation between 
these sociological factors in the pupil’s 
life and his class identification, but 
they also indicate that social-class 
identification is something different 


| 
Num- 
Stu- | lation Sie 
924 -032 
924 -032 
924 -033 
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from objective socioeconomic status. 

The last correlation, a biserial co- 
efficient of .57 between class identifi- 
cation and expressed intention to en- 
ter college, is perhaps the most sig- 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN  SOCIAL-CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION SCORES AND CERTAIN 
OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL SENIORS 


Test with Which 
Correlated 


Corre- 
lation 


American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological 
Examination: 

Total score 
Linguistic score 
Quantitative score 


Otis Beta I.Q........... 

Marks in Senior year... . 

Socioeconomic status 
(Sims score) 

Father’s education 


Intent to go to college. .. 


* The correlations marked with asterisks are biserial 
coefficients. 


Approximations only. 


nificant relation to SCI score that we 
have yet established. In view of the 
relatively low correlation between 
SCI and general ability, it seemed 
worth while to compare the relation 
between SCI and intent to go to col- 
lege with the relation between gen- 
eral-ability scores and the same in- 
tent. The biserial coefficient between 
the American Council Examination 
total score and intent to go to college 
was .54; between intelligence quotient 
(Otis Beta) and intent it was .48. In 
other words, among these high-school 
Seniors SCI is somewhat more closely 
related (although the differences are 
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not statistically significant) to inten- 
tion to attend college than are either 
of the two mental-ability tests, both of 
which are commonly accepted as good 
indicators of ability to do college 
work. 


FINDINGS FOR VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 


The three tests used with the third 
group of students, high-school stu- 
dents in vocational training, were of a 
nature that required separate norms 
for the sexes. When correlations were 
determined for boys and girls sepa- 
rately, the numbers were so small that 
the coefficients determined were too 
unreliable to be anything more than 
suggestive. There is, however, a cer- 
tain consistency in them which makes 
it seem worth while to report them. 
Product-moment coefficients between 
SCI scores and mechanical compre- 
hension, clerical aptitude, and per- 
sonality adjustment for the boys and 
the girls are, therefore, reported in 
Table 3. 

As can be seen, there are slight posi- 
tive correlations between social-class 
identification and mechanical compre- 
hension and negative correlations be- 
tween SCI and both the Names and 
the Numbers parts of the Minnesota 
Clerical Test. None of the correlations 
are large; none have statistical sig- 
nificance. The findings are, however, 
consistent for both sexes. If we think 
of the boys and the girls as two inde- 
pendent samples, the findings suggest 
that the general direction of the rela- 
tionships may be borne out by more 
extended samplings. 


| 
Num- 
Stand- 
ber of 
dents 
104 | .38 | .08 
104 | .38 .08 
7 104 | .18 .10 
110 | .31 | .09 
114 | .25 | .09 
107 | .52 | .07 
| .42* | .13f 
Mother’s education......| 103 | .49* | .12T 
08 | | 
4, 
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Whether we accept the findings as 
indicating no relation between SCI 
and the attributes measured by the 
tests or assume that there may even 
be negative correlation between SCI 
and clerical aptitude, the fact remains 
that two abilities (mechanical com- 
prehension and clerical aptitude), 
along with mathematical ability, do 
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related to, but not identical with, 
their objective social status. Class 
identification also appears to bear a 
significant relation to plans for con- 
tinuing education beyond high school. 
It is positively related to general 
mental ability, particularly to verbal 
ability, but other human abilities may 
not be so closely related to it. Quanti- 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL-CLASS IDENTIFICATION SCORES AND 
SCORES ON CERTAIN OTHER TESTS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 


Boys 


Gmts 


Test with CoRRELATED 


Correla- 
tion 


Standard 
Error 


Correla- 
tion 


Number of 
Students 


Standard 
Error 


Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 


-16 56 .08 eg 


-16 56 
-16 56 — .06 -13 


56 -13 


not appear to be nearly so closely re- 
lated to social-class identification as 
are verbal abilities. 

Positive coefficients of correlation 
are also found between SCI and the 
scores on the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory for both boys and girls, but their 
standard errors are too great for them 
to be interpreted as meaning much 
more than a need for further study. 


SUMMARIZING COMMENT 


Ignoring the correlations for the vo- 
cational students, then, we have found 
that the status which students assign 
themselves in our social hierarchy is 


tative ability is clearly one ability not 
so closely related, and seemingly me- 
chanical comprehension and clerical 
aptitude are others. 

It seems a matter of some educa- 
tional importance to find that the so- 
cial class with which a student in his 
own mind identifies himself is just as 
intimately related to projected college 
attendance as is his ability to do col- 
lege work. Especially is this true in 
view of the fact that class identifica- 
tion is only loosely related to general 
psychological ability and may not be 
related at all to some mental abilities 
which our society presumably should 
treasure and nourish. 


| 
Number of 
Minnesota Clerical Aptitude score: 
Bell Adjustment Inventory....... 39 aI 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Susyect 


His third and final list of selected 

references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like 
the first and second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 
its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 

In this issue an additional aid for 
educational workers is supplied by a 
list of films given at the end of the list 
of publications in the various subject 
fields. The films listed are recent re- 
leases, which are suitable for use by 
teachers in the several fields of instruc- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 
Homer J. SMITH 

University of Minnesota 


332. “America’s Vocational Schools,”’ Amer- 
ican Vocational Journal, XXVI (May, 
1951), I-24. 


This special issue reviews the story of pro- 
duction for the nation’s security in peace 
and war. A leading article, ‘‘Vocational 
Education in the National Mobilization” 
by John J. Seidel, is followed by shorter 
and more specialized articles in the fields 
of agriculture, business, distributive edu- 
cation, homemaking, and industrial edu- 
cation and industrial arts. 


. ANDERSON, Stuart. “The Case for 


” 


Work Experience,” American Voca- 
tional Journal, XXV (December, 1950), 
7-8. 


Reports a questionnaire study of work- 
experience programs in the schools of 
thirty-eight cities in eighteen states. De- 
tails appear under the captions: “Public 
Reaction,” “‘School’s Reaction,”’ and “‘Stu- 
dent’s Reaction.”” Affords much adminis- 
trative and supervisory suggestion. In- 
cludes a summary. 


. “Digest of Annual Reports of State 


Boards for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1950.” Washington: Division 
of Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, 1951. Pp. vi+06 
(processed). 


This annual report on federally aided pro- 
grams for all states and territories is both 
descriptive and tabular in nature. Covers 
five subject areas with regard to details 
of offerings, enrolments, instructors, and 
costs. Reviews federal acts-in-aid and 
lists certain advisory committees. 
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. “Evaluate Your Industrial-Education 339. NovAK, BENJAMIN J., and Davis, 
Program,” School Shop, XI (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 10-11. 


Presents an evaluation scale developed by 
a committee of local supervisors and direc- 
tors of trade and industrial education in 
Illinois, in co-operation with E. M. Claude, 
of the State Department of Education at 
Springfield. Includes fifty-two questions 
under eleven classifications: curriculum, 
facilities, selection of students, records, etc. 


. Harrison, E. C. “How Does Your 
Program Stack Up?” School Shop, XI 
(September, 1951), 9. 


Lists thirty-eight checking items for ap- 
praisal of industrial-education programs. 
Areas included are “Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives,”’ “Administrative Organization,” 
“Curriculum,” ‘Teaching Personnel,”’ 
“Student Personnel,’’ and “Laboratory 
Features.” 


. Hawkins, Layton S.; PROSSER, 
CHARLEs A.; and Wricut, JoHN C. De- 
velopment of Vocational Education. Chi- 
cago: American Technical Society, 
1951. Pp. xii+656. 


Tells story of the American vocational 
program during its most active period of 
growth. Supplies details of historical back- 
ground, philosophy, group interest and pro- 
fessional organization, legislation, enrol- 
ments, federal allotments, expenditures, 
etc. Covers American vocational education 
in all its phases, types, and connections. 
Includes a rich appendix of important 
documents and a highly serviceable index. 


338. Industrial Arts Awards: 1951 Winners. 


Detroit: Ford Motor Co., 1951. Pp. 80. 


Lists secondary-school industrial-arts stu- 
dents whose manipulative work won them 
awards in nation-wide competition. Nine 
“Outstanding Achievement Award’? pieces 
are illustrated. Lists are arranged by states 
and regions and for the nation as a whole. 
Projects are classified according to nine 
areas of instruction or fields of industrial 
work. 


WENDELL K. “Cabinetmaking Instruc- 
tion Based on Industrial Needs,” In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XL (June, 1951), 226-27, 256-57. 
Presents findings based on four check 
sheets used in a canvass of the practical 
work in thirteen manufacturing establish- 
ments in one city. Includes facts on ma- 
chines in use, as well as on the jobs assigned 
to “entry workers,” hand and machine 
skills and technical information required of 
them, and personal characteristics de- 
sired in them. 


. NovaAK, BENJAMIN J., and SCHEUHING, 


Mary A. “Predicting Success in High 
School Industrial Courses,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XL 
(December, 1951), 391-04. 


Reports a study made in a large compre- 
hensive high school. Data were gathered on 
225 boys enrolled in two of seven indus- 
trial-arts areas. Senior high-school shop 
marks were correlated with scores on tests 
of ability, aptitude, accomplishment, and 
the like, as well as with marks in varying 
subject-matter fields. 


. SYLVESTER, CHARLES W. “‘Comprehen- 


sive and Vocational High Schools,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXVI 
(March, 1951), 9-10, 18-19; (April, 
1951), 21-23. 


Summarizes an opinion and experience 
study among educational leaders and re- 
views the literature concerning extension 
of educational opportunities to youth 
through specialized and vocational tech- 
nical high schools, vocational courses in 
comprehensive high schools, and housing 
all types of vocational courses among sev- 
eral high schools. Also considers desirabili- 
ty of each plan as to costs, administrative 
ease, and community relations. 


. “Vocational Buyers Guide 1951,” 


American Vocational Journal, XXVI 
(September, 1951), 13-33. 
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‘‘An up-to-date directory of manufacturers, 
distributors, and publishers who service the 
particular needs of America’s vocational 
schools.’ Classifications are “Agricultural 
Education,’’ “Audio-visual Equipment and 
Supplies,’ “Book Publishers,’’ “Business 
Education,’ “Distributive Education,’’ 
“Home Economics Education,” and “Shop 
and Laboratory.” 


. WrrBER, Gorpon O. “Leadership in 
Industrial-Arts Education,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XL 
(September, 1951), 259-61. 

This article is an outgrowth of the “‘de- 
cidedly disturbing” finding that members 
of a graduate course were without clear 
knowledge of field leaders, their efforts, 
and their accomplishments. Wilber dis- 
cusses requirements for leadership, its 
manifestations, and the great need in the 
profession for its strengthening. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Naomi KELLER 

University of Chicago 
. ADAMS, CHARLOTTE. Home Entertain- 
ing. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1950. Pp. xviii+444. 
Offers suggestions on planning for enter- 
tainment of groups of varying sizes and 
ages. 


. BrostroM, ETHEL, and MARINSKY, 
Harry. How To Make Draperies and 
Slipcovers. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1951. Pp. x+182. 


A book for the beginner who needs simple 
instructions for making a variety of articles 
of fabric for home decoration. 


. CLoTILDA, SiIsTER. “The Steady 
Ground of Guidance,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLIII (February, 1951), 
95-98. 

An excellent article which points out the 
great need of modern high-school youth 
for guidance and discusses the oppor- 
tunities of the homemaking teacher to act 
as a counselor. 


347. DaLy, MAuREEN (editor), and Mem- 


BERS OF THE STAFF OF THE LADIES’ 
Home Journar. Profile of Youth. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1951. Pp. 256. 

The material for this book was gathered 
by fifteen staff members of the magazine, 
who spent a year studying youth through- 
out the nation. The book is well worth 
reading by adults and older teen-agers who 
are trying to gain more understanding of 
the youth of today. 


. Gipsec, LUCILLE, and Sara, Dororuy. 


Home Nurse’s Handbook. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1951. Pp. xii+ 
232. 

A handbook for use by the inexperienced 
person in caring for the sick in the home. 
Lists necessary equipment, describes how 
to carry out various routines, etc. 


. KEANE, BARBARA. “The Color-Scope 


Method for Clothing Classes,” Journal 
of Home Economics, XLIII (October, 
1951), 646-47. 

Describes and shows illustrations of a new 
teaching device, “‘color-scope,’’? which is 
being experimented with at the University 
of California. The purpose of this instru- 
ment is to provide a more effective means 
of assisting the clothing student in her 
color selections. 


. Lewis, Dora S.; PeckHam, GLapys 
Cirek; and Hovey, HELEN STONE. 
Family Meals and Hospitality. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. x+ 


47°. 

This book was planned for a full year’s 
course in foods but is designed so that each 
unit can be used separately if desired. 
The units are well organized, and the illus- 
trations are good. 


. LINGENFELTER, Mary REBECCA, and 


Kitson, Harry DExTER. Vocations for 
Girls. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1951 (revised). Pp. xii+364. 


Provides information to help girls obtain 
an over-all picture of various occupations 
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open to women. Includes a brief descrip- 
tion of necessary preparation for each job 
and a glimpse of what each job would be 
like. 

. McDermott, IRENE, and NICHOLAS, 
FLORENCE W. Homemaking for Teen- 
Agers. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 492. 


Designed as an introductory study of 
homemaking at early teen-age level, this 
book was planned as a textbook suitable 
for use by boys as well as girls. 


. McFARLAND, MurieEt G. “Trends in 
the Teaching of Highschool Home Eco- 
nomics,” NEA Journal, XL (April, 
1951), 270-71. 

Points out the major emphases in the 
teaching of homemaking today. Lllus- 
trates methods used in planning for, and 
carrying through, the teaching of these 
programs. 


. Money Management: Your Health Dol- 
lar. Chicago: Household Finance Corp., 
1951. Pp. 32. 

One of a series On money management, 
this pamphlet was written as a guide to 
the family in planning ahead for money 
expenditures for good health. 


. NEUGARTEN, BERNICE. Your Heredity. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 48. 

This booklet is written in a popularized 
manner which makes for easy reading for 
the young student who may be interested 
in the subject of heredity. 


. Prerce, WELLINGTON G. This Is the 
Life. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. 
Pp. 324. 


Another personality-development book, 
written on a more mature level than most 
such books. 


. Seventeen Reader. Stories and articles 
from Seventeen magazine. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951. Pp. x+310. 
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Contains selections from the magazine 
since its first issue which “constitute a 
basic guide to problems of growing-up 
years.” 


. WILHEMS, FRED T. Consumer Living. 


New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1951. 
Pp. x+598. 

This book was written for the Consumer 
Education Study as a high-school text- 
book for consumer-education classes. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Epwin A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 


. ANDERSON, RutH I., and Bricut, 


Martua D. “Let’s Look at the One- 
Year Shorthand Program,” Journal of 
Business Education, XXVII (Novem- 
ber, 1951), 117-20. 

Reports an investigation of the achieve- 
ment of pupils taking one year of short- 
hand in eighty-one high schools in Texas. 


. Bassett, Ernest D. An Analysis of 


the Basic Pattern of Jobs in Business 
with Implications for Business Educa- 
tion. Business Education Publication 
No. 58. Sacramento, California: Bu- 
reau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, 1951. Pp. 
x+100. 

This study opens with a report of typical 
functions in commonly found business 
operations, a list of basic business jobs, 
and an analysis of levels of basic jobs in 
business. Concludes with suggested cover- 
age fer vocational business education, 
with particular reference to the junior 
college. 

Biss, Tuomas W. (editor). “Busi- 
ness Education Number,” Education, 
LXXII (October, 1951), 75-136. 


This special issue includes ten papers with 
such titles as “Teaching Basic Business 
Subjects Is Different,” “Business Educa- 
tion Looks Ahead,’’ and “Business Educa- 
tion in the Core Curriculum.” 
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362. BLACKLER, WILLIAM R. (editor). “Edu- Presents scores of large numbers of stu- 


cation for the Distributive Occupa- 
tions,” Feature Section of UBEA 
Forum, V (April, 1951), 9-24. 

This fourth annual special number on dis- 
tributive education includes an editorial 
and ten papers emphasizing co-operative 
training programs. 


. Jesse P. “Business Education 
for Today,” Modern Business Educa- 
tion, XVII (January, 1951), 3-5, 21-24. 
Philosophical discussion of the scope, 
levels, and kinds of programs needed in 
business education as seen by the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 


. Business Education in California. Bul- 
letin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XX, No. 9. 
Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1951. Pp. viii+70. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to provide 
information about current programs of 
business education in California. The 
four chapters are: “Business Education in 
the Schools,’ “Objectives of Business 
Education,”’ “The Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education,” and 
“Teacher Education and Certification.” 


. CrauN, CLAIRE S. “Business Educa- 
tion,” NEA Journal, XL (November, 
1951), 530-32. 

Eighth in a series of business-education 
articles, this features the Waynesboro 
(Virginia) high-school program as typical 
of business departments in small high 
schools in the United States. (For corre- 
sponding article on the typical program in 
a large-city high school, see Jessie Graham, 
“Business Education in the Los Angeles 
Schools,” NEA Journal, XL [May, 1951], 
336-38.) 


. DuFRrRain, ViIoLA. “Individual Differ- 
ences Reflected by Typing Speeds,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XIX (March, 1951), 12-20. 


dents in elementary typewriting in such a 
manner as to assist teachers in increasing 
their appreciation of individual differences 
among their own students. 


. E1sEN, NorMAN B. “Methods in Office 


Practice,” Business Education World, 
XXXII (September, 1951), 32-33, 50; 
(October, 951), 67-69; (November, 
1951), 124-26. 

Offers administrators and teachers prac- 
tical suggestions for organizing and op- 
erating an efficient high-school course in 
office practice. 


. FREEMAN, M. HERBERT. Basic Busi- 


ness Education for Everyday Living. 
Monograph 74. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1951. 
Pp. 36. 

A preliminary report of an extensive study 
of basic business education undertaken 
with the co-operation and sponsorship 
of the Business Education Service of the 
United States Office of Education. 


. FREEMAN, M. HERBERT. ‘“‘Ten Sugges- 


tions for Improving Learning and Re- 
ducing Failure in Bookkeeping,” Busi- 
ness Education World, XXXI (June, 
1951), 504-5, 517. 

Shows clearly and concretely how book- 
keeping teachers can make their instruc- 
tion practical and valuable. 


. Future Business Leaders of America: 


Handbook. Washington: United Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1950. Pp. 
x+092. 


Presents information and guide for officers, 
sponsors, and advisory committees of 
state and local chapters of Future Business 
Leaders of America, national youth or- 
ganization for business students. 


. GREEN, HELEN Hinxson. “Shorthand 
in the Small High Schools of Illinois,” 
Journal of Business Education, XXV1 
(December, 1950), 153-54; (January, 
1951), 201-3, 213. 
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Reports a survey of 175 Illinois high schools 
with enrolments of 150 or fewer. The ques- 
tions, “Is shorthand offered in too many 
small high schools?”’ and “Is the one-year 
course practical?” are illustrative of the 
coverage of the investigation. 


. HANSEN, KENNETH J. “Crucial Prob- 
lems Facing Business Education Ad- 
ministrators Today,” National Business 
Education Quarterly, XTX (May, 1951), 
3-8, 34. 

This helpful overview of current problems 
in business education includes those in- 
volving teacher personnel, curriculum de- 
velopment and improvement, and prob- 
lems resulting from the national emergency 
and from a lack of adequate funds and 
facilities. 

. HaypEN, Cartos K. Major Issues in 
Business Education. Monograph 75. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. Pp. iv+104. 

Reports a study of fundamental issues in 
business education based on opinions of 
business educators regarding those issues. 
Parallels in many respects a study com- 
pleted ten years earlier by J. Marshall 
Hanna and reported in Monograph 48 of 
the same series. 


. HuFrMan, Harry. “Evaluative Crite- 
ria for the Business Education Depart- 
ment,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XIX (May, 1951), 9-12, 37. 
This article is associated with the use of 
Evaluative Criteria, prepared by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 


. Improvement of Business Education 
Practices. Eighth Yearbook. New York: 
Published jointly by the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
1951. Pp. 392. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 

A series of thirteen papers edited and or- 


ganized in three parts having to do with 
pupil personnel, curriculum, and general 


problems related to community, adminis- 
tration, and teacher personnel. 


. Jonson, H. WEBSTER, and McFar- 


LAND, STUART W. How To Use a Busi- 
ness Library, with Sources of Business 
Information. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. vi+ 
122. 

Business teachers should know about this 
handbook listing library sources of busi- 
ness information. 


. KEITHLEY, Erwin M. (editor). “Office 
Standards,” Feature Section of UBEA 
Forum, V (May, 1951), 9-27. 


This valuable and well-edited collection 
of articles discusses responsibilities for de- 
termining standards from the point of 
view of the business teacher, the depart- 
ment head, the city supervisor, the prin- 
cipal, and the state supervisor. 


. LANDRUM, MERLE L. “Business Educa- 


tion in Virginia,” Balance Sheet, 
XXXII (May, 1951), 403-6. 


Summarizes a doctoral study of business 
education in Virginia based on replies 
from 206 high schools and 314 business 
teachers. 


. LEDERER, Epwin A. “Re-evaluation of 


Business Education in Terms of Mod- 
ern Educational Philosophy,” National 
Business Education Quarterly, XIX 
(December, 1950), 11-16, 56-59. 


Reports Chicago public schools’ long- 
range program of curriculum development 
and shows how philosophic thinking and 
curriculum-planning efforts can be inter- 
preted in the light of, and for, business 
education. 


. Leste, Louis A. “Fallacies in Teach- 


ing Shorthand,” Business Education 
World, XXXI (December, 1950), 190- 
93; (January, 1951), 251-52; (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 303-5; (March, 1951), 
341-42; (April, 1951), 399-401. 
Previews one section of a forthcoming 
book, How To Teach Shorthand. 
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. Leste, Louts A., and Pepe, S. 


“New Discoveries in the Teaching of 
Typing,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, XXVIT (October, 1951), 55-56, 
77; (November, 1951), 114-16; (De- 
cember, 1951), 153-54. 

Explains why suggested changes in the 
traditional order of presentation should 
simplify the learning and teaching of 
typing. 


LESSENBERRY, D. D. “Providing for 
Individual Needs in Typewriting,” 
Balance Sheet, XXXIII (December, 
1951), 148-50, 156. 

Suggests techniques that may be used by 
typewriting teachers to provide for in- 
dividual differences in typing rates. 


Lioyp, ALAN C. “For Positive Number 
Control,” Business Teacher, XXIX 
(November, 1951), 50-52. 

Teaching pupils to type numbers with con- 
fidence, with accuracy, and without hesi- 
tation is one of the irksome problems in 
most typewriting classrooms. This article 
presents some suggestions and teaching 
devices. 


Lomax, Paut S. “Needed Research in 
Basic Business Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” UBEA Forum, V 
(March, 1951), 11-13. 

Needed research is effectively outlined 
under four headings: nature and scope of 
basic business education, possible organi- 
zation of curriculum materials, construc- 
tion of courses of study, and teacher prepa- 
ration and certification. 


SatLtow, I. Davi. “Planning a Dis- 
tributive Education Program,” Journal 
of Business Education, XXVI (January, 
1951), 199-200; “Selecting Pupils in 
Distributive Education,” ibid., (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 253-54; “Developing the 
Instructional Program in Retailing,” 
ibid., (March, 1951), 293-94, 308; 
“Good Supervisory Practices in Teach- 
ing Retailing,” ibid., (April, 1951), 
345-46. 
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These articles outline ways in which a 
distributive-education program (of the 
non-George-Deen variety) can make its 
identity felt and operate effectively in the 
secondary school of today. 


Synchronizing Business Education with 
Business Needs. Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. New York: Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity, 1950. Pp. 202. (For 
sale by University Book Store, New 
York University.) 

This book is organized in three parts: re- 
ports of the advisory council, a study of 
office-type dictation, and general progress 
in business education. 


TURILLE, STEPHEN J. (editor). Crucial 
Problems in Business-Teacher Educa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 54 of the National 
Association of Business Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions. Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia: National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, 1951. 
Pp. 76. (For sale by the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) 

Presents keynote papers by D. D. Lessen- 
berry and Hamden L. Forkner and sum- 
mary reports of eight discussion groups, 
which together with other related materials 
represent proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 


TURILLE, STEPHEN J. “Evaluating the 
Physical Needs of the Department of 
Business Education,” Balance Sheet, 
XXXIII (October, 1951), 55-59. 
Offers concrete suggestions for the selec- 
tion of equipment, textbooks, supplies, 
and other supporting instructional ma- 
terials. 

Watters, R. G. The Business Curricu- 
lum. Monograph 76. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1951. 
Pp. 44. 
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A revision of Monograph 55, published in 
this series in 1942. Covers aims of the 
business program, business subjects in the 
junior and senior high schools, types of 
high-school business curriculums, and cur- 
riculums in special schools. 


. WEALE, W. Bruce. “A Curriculum 
Guide for Distributive Education Stu- 
dents in New York State,” Bulletin No. 
53 of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training Institutions, pp. 
32-77. Harrisonburg, Virginia: Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions, 1951. (For sale 
by the United Business Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) 


A study based on an analysis of retail em- 
ployers’ opinions and the experience of 
teacher co-ordinators of part-time co- 
operative retailing programs. 


. WincER, Frep E. “Tachistoscopic 
Training for Beginning Typewriting In- 
struction,” Balance Sheet, XXXII 
(April, 1951), 342-47. 

Reports an investigation to determine the 
value of the tachistoscope in the teaching 
of typewriting. This article briefly sum- 
marizes the findings. 


. YERIAN, THEODORE. “Business Educa- 
tion Can Be Sold to the Administra- 
tor,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, XIX (December, 1950), 
5-10. 

Considers such practical suggestions as 
furnishing the administrator with up-to- 
dete business literature and providing a 
well-balanced budget for the administra- 
tor each year. Describes purposeful group 
planning on the part of Oregon business 
teachers. 


MUSIC 
V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. Burrows, RAyMOND Murpocx. “Pres- 
ent-Day Trends in Music Education,” 


304. 


306. 
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Teachers College Record, LII (January, 
1951), 213-25. 

From a survey of typical classroom situa- 
tions involving music in kindergarten, 
Grade III, Grade VI, and junior and senior 
high school levcls, eight major trends in 
music education are isolated and de- 
scribed. Music seems to be doing well at 
all these levels, playing a significant and 
fruitful role in the lives of public school 
children. 


DuFFIELD, PAut Epson. “Teen-Ager’s 
Taste in Out-of-School Music,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXVII (June, 
1951), 19-20. 

Records the results of a survey of radio 
and television “music likes and dislikes’”’ 
of boys of high-school age. 


. EHLERT, JACKSON K. “Causes for Fail- 


ure among Music Teachers,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXVII (January, 
1951), 36-38. 

States eight causes for failure that take 
precedence over those directly related to 
music. Among these are lack of personality 
and of teaching skill, poor discipline, lack 
of knowledge of the educative process and 
of academic subject matter. 


FisHER, LOWELL BurRDETTE. “Music 
and the North Central Association 
Contest Committee,” Music Educators 
Journal, XXXVII (January, 1951), 
15-17. 

Gives several reasons for the overemphasis 
on music contests though it does not sug- 
gest their elimination. Based on a report 
published in the January, 1951, issue of the 
North Central Association Quarterly. 


. FisHer, Ruopa Lee. “Preferences of 
Different Age and Socio-economic 
Groups in Unstructured Musical Situa- 
tions,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
XXXIII (February, 1951), 147-52. 


Reports results of preference reactions of 
251 students varying in age, sex, and socio- 
economic background to five classical- 
type compositions presumably unknown 
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to them. No definite preference differ- 
ences among the sorted groups were found. 


. Frieswyk, Stesotpt H. “Education 
and Music for Leisure,’’ Educational 
Outlook, XXV (May, 1951), 184-89. 
Makes a case for providing more oppor- 
tunities for children to hear “live”? music 
performances or, as second best, good 
mechanical reproductions of music. 


. MAINWARING, JAMEs. “Psychological 
Factors in the Teaching of Music,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (June and November, 1951), 
105-21, 199-213. 

Develops the thesis that musical experi- 
ence precedes the teaching of signs and 
symbols. The first part, “Conceptual 
Musicianship,’’ discusses how metrical, 
rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic con- 
cepts are formed, developed, and asso- 
ciated with their respective symbols of 
notation. In the second part, “Applied 
Musicianship,”’ some of the factors in the 
performance, composition, and apprecia- 
tion of music are examined and analyzed. 


. Murpuy, Howarp A. “Judgment Val- 
ues for Contemporary Music,” Music 
Educators Journal, XXXVII (Febru- 
ary, 1951), 34, 36; (April, 1951), 22-23. 
Analyzes the general causes for antagonism 
to new music and establishes criteria for 
evaluating it. 


. Murpuy, Howarp A., and STRINGHAM, 
EpwIn J. Creative Harmony and Mu- 
sictanship. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. xx+618. 


Correlates written work in harmony with 
keyboard harmony, ear training, analysis, 
and harmony applied to creative writing. 


. SUNDERMAN, LLoyp FREDERICK (edi- 
tor). “Music Education Number,” Ed- 
ucation, LXXII (September, 1951), 
3-67. 

Includes the following articles of general 
interest to the secondary-school area: 
“Teaching International Understanding 


through Music,”’ “The Dynamics of Music 
Education,”’ “Areas of Needed Research 
in Music Education,” “Creative Music,’’ 
and “Early Music Education in Massa- 
chusetts.”” 


. WHEELER, LEsTE!. R., and WHEELER, 
Viota D. “The Intelligence of Music 
Students,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLII (April, 1951), 223-30. 


Gives an analysis of the findings of place- 
ment tests administered to entering Fresh- 
men at the University of Miami: “Music 
students are not necessarily superior to 
non-music students in intelligence and 
reading ability.’”? This is in disagreement 
with the findings of other investigators, 
but the discrepancy may be due to the se- 
lective factor. 


ART 
Rosert D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


. BLAKE, PETER. Marcel Breuer: Archi- 


tect and Designer. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art, 1949. Pp. 128. 


“This book is an attempt both to docu- 
ment Breuer’s own work and to empha- 
size the main points in the message he is 
trying to convey.’’ Illustrations, plans, 
and text describe the work of Breuer in 
such fields as architecture, photography, 
exhibitions, furniture, and stage setting. 
Suitable for the student of design and 
architecture. 


. CHAMBERLAIN, KATHERINE. An Intro- 


duction to the Science of Photography. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 
xvi+ 292. 


Presents a comprehensive summary of 
photographic facts, formulas, history, and 
methods. Includes charts, graphs, dia- 
grams, and photographs in connection 
with such subjects as _print-making, 
processing, cameras, definition, exposure, 
printing, reflection, refraction, pinholes 
and lenses, optics, color, etc. 
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406. Donovan, R. F. “Something New in 


Photograms,” Popular Photography, 
XXIX (July, 1951), 66-69. 


Tonal abstractions from photographic 
prints make a practical solution to simpli- 
fied poster and advertising design for 
persons with little or no drawing skill. 
Suitable for the eighth-grader to the adult. 


. Hayter, STANLEY W. New Ways of 
Gravure. New York: Pantheon Books 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 2744125 illustrations. 


Presents both old and contemporary 
gravure techniques. The author, a leading 
experimental gravure artist, describes 
such problems as workshop planning, sup- 
plies and equipment, drypoint, mezzotint, 
burin engraving, bitten line, soft ground, 
lift ground, aquatint, intaglio, color print- 
ing, fabrics, printing processes, and plaster 
carving. Suitable for advanced design 
students in Grades X—XII. 


. Hotme, RATHBONE. “Physiographics,”’ 
Art and Industry, XLI (July, 1951), 
8-15+15 illustrations. 


Discusses the pendulum as an instrument 
of creative design in light of its practical 
applications to the fields of advertising 
art. Includes directions for constructing 
the optical box and diagrams of the com- 
plete experiment. 


. Jupce, Josepu. Elementary Perspec- 
tive. New York: Artmaster Products 
(1133 Broadway), 1950. Pp. 64. 


Presents twenty-five illustrated problems 
in perspective “‘prepared for begin- 
ners and with emphasis on the bare 
elements.” 


. KAUFMANN, EpGar, Jr. What Is Mod- 
ern Design? New York: Museum of 
Modern Art, 1950. Pp. 32. 


This pamphlet, number three of the Intro- 
ductory Series to Modern Art, covers such 
subjects as design and beauty, the mean- 
ing of design, precepts of design, stream- 
lining, ideals, and taste. Illustrations in- 
clude examples of well-designed chairs, 
tables, storage units, textiles, pottery 


. REYNAL, 


and chinaware, plastics, glassware, light- 
ing fixtures, and metalware. 


. “Knife, Fork and Spoon,” Everyday 


Art Quarterly, XVIII-XIX (Spring- 
Summer, 1951), 1-63. Available at 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


This entire issue is concerned with our 
primary eating implements and the devel- 
opment of their form. Text and accom- 
panying illustrations include historic ex- 
amples of past and present tools for eating. 


. Lurcat, JEAN. Designing Tapestry. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 
x+62+53 plates. 


Presents techniques, methods, and prob- 
lems of the tapestry designer. Included 
are chapters on “Economics of Tapestry,” 
“What Is Cross Stitch and Ornamenta- 
tion?” “Tendencies toward Mural Decora- 
tion,” “High or Low Warp,”’ and “Tapestry 
Cartoons.”’ This volume would be of value 
to the weaver, the art teacher, and the 
design student. 


. Martin, CHARLES J., and D’Amico, 
Victor. How To Make Modern Jewelry. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1949. Pp. 96. 


Presents detailed self-instruction for the 
beginner on how to design and make 
jewelry. The purpose of the manual is to 
encourage the beginning jeweler to experi- 
ment, to explore, and to develop his own 
jewelry. 


. Monoty-Nacy, Moholy-Nagy, 


Experiment in Totality. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. x+254. 


Mrs. Moholy writes this sensitive biog- 
graphy of her painter-designer-photog- 
rapher-teacher husband, giving intimate 
glimpses into the thinking, feeling, and 
working of this socially sensitive man. In- 
cludes illustrations of his work in all fields. 


MAvRICE;  LASSAIGNE, 
JacquEs; and Otuers. History of Mod- 
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ern Painting from Picasso to Surrealism. 
Geneva, Switzerland: Albert Skira, 
1950. Pp. 210+112 color plates. 


Presents a comprehensive document of 
twentieth century painting from the post- 
impressionists to the surrealists. Includes 
biographcal data and calendars of signifi- 
cant events. Offers an invaluable guide to 
the practicing painter, the teacher of art, 
and the art historian. 


Scott, RoBERT GILLAM. Design Funda- 
mentals. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. x-++200. 


Presents a contemporary concept of de- 
sign and its applications through the use 
of a new visual language. Treats such sub- 
jects as what design is, the process of 
designing, the visual sensation, contrasts, 
movement, balance, organization, propor- 
tion, rhythm, color control, dynamics, 
depth, and light and movement. 


Smmpson, Marta. Art Is for Everyone. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1951. Pp. x+174+ 24 plates. 


Presents a guide for the layman in answer- 
ing such questions as “Where Does Art 
Come From and Where Is It Going?” 
“What Is Art?” “Who Is the Artist?” 
‘What Does the Artist Do?’’ “What Is 
Modern Art?’”? and “How Can I Like 
Painting?’’ This primer of aesthetics writ- 
ten by a practicing painter orients the 
reader toward an understanding of, and a 
receptivity to, all works of art. 


TEAGUE, WALTER DorRwIN; ARENS, 
EcGMontT; and OTHERS. Fifty-one U.S. 
Industrial Design. New York: Studio 
Publications Inc., 1951. Pp. 190. 


Presents a pictorial survey of well-de- 
signed products in varied fields. The de- 
scriptions of the designer’s problem and 
examples of the redesigned product will 
benefit the student designer. Illustrates 
power mowers, washers, pottery, television 
sets, clocks, vacuum cleaners, electric 
shavers, and automobiles. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


BENSON, REvEL A., M.D., and Gotp- 
BERG, JAcoB A. The Camp Counselor. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1951. Pp. vit+338. 

A manual for the guidance of counselors in 
camps. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and Hac- 
MAN, E. Patricia. Physical Education: 
Foundations and Principles. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
viii+398. 

This textbook on principles of physical 
education, written for professional stu- 
dents, will give the general reader a com- 
prehensive understanding of the nature of 
physical education. 


BuRNETT, JosEPH, M.D. “Football Can 
Be Safe,”’ Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXII (November, 
1951), 14, 16, 21. 

Describes procedures which enabled Bos- 
ton high schools to have a fine record of 
freedom from athletic injuries from foot- 
ball. 


CHAMPLIN, H., and MIzEs, Cas- 
WELL M. “Functional Planning and 
Standards for Physical Education and 
Recreation Facilities,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXII 
(February, 1951), 18-20. 

Offers excellent suggestions for planning 
functional facilities for physical education. 


DuccANn, ANNE SCHLEY. “The Place of 
Dance in the School Physical Educa- 
tion Program,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXII (March, 
1951), 26-209. 
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One of a series of articles on contributions 
of physical education to education in 
general, in which the functions of dance in 
the school physical-education program are 
clearly set forth. 


. Esstincer, A. A. “The Program at 
West Point,”’ Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXII (May, 1951), 
20-22. 

Describes physical education as it is han- 
dled at West Point, stressing its importance 
to national security. 


. HEILMAN, CHARLES, and BourquaR- 
DEZ, VirctniA. “Some Standards Are 
Needed in Selection of Sports Equip- 
ment,” Journal of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXII (February, 1951), 
12-13. 

Outlines essentials in the selection, care, 
and repair of sports equipment. 


. Hicxs, Dora. “Preparing Teachers for 
the Secondary Health Education Pro- 
gram,” Journal of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXII (October, 1951), 7-8, 
10, 42. 


Will help high-school students understand 
vocational opportunities and needed quali- 
fications for health educators in secondary 
schools. 


. “Hospital Recreation,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXII 
(May, 1951), 24-25. 


Gives a short account of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s recreation program for 
rehabilitating hospitalized veterans. 


. Hucues, W. L. “The Place of Athletics 
in the School Physical-Education Pro- 
gram,” Journal of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXI (December, 1950), 
23-27. 


Describes intelligently the place of ath- 
letics in the school program and the con- 
tribution of athletics to education. 


. Kozman, Hixpa (editor). Group Proc- 


ess in Physical Education. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 418. 


Prepared by the Staff of the Physical 
Education Department of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, this book ex- 
plains in detail the techniques and skills 
for group dynamics as applied to physical 
education. 


. LARSON, LEONARD A., and Yocum, 


RACHAEL DUNAVEN. Measurement and 
Evaluation in Physical, Health, and 
Recreation Education. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1951. Pp. 508. 


This latest and most comprehensive text- 
book on tests and measurements in health 
and physical education is especially prac- 
tical because it describes carefully the 
procedure for the administration of tests 
and measurements. Well illustrated and 
graphically presented. 


. McCuoy, C. H. “The Pan-American 


Institute of Physical Education,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXII (March, 1951), 30-31. 


Presents a brief account of the nature and 
constitution of the Pan-American Insti- 
tute of Physical Education participated in 
by the countries of North and Central 
America. 


. METHENY, ELEANOR. “This Is Where 


We Came In,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXII (November, 
1951), 7-8. 


Reviews the contributions which physical 
education could make in preparing youth 
for military service and points out that in 
World War II our military authorities 
were not interested in having schools teach 
military drill but were greatly interested 
in what schools could do to improve the 
physical condition and motor skills of 
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young men. The title of the article implies 
that we are again confronted with the im- 
portance of sound programs of physical 
education. 


. Meyer, HARotp D., and BRIGHTBILL, 
CHARLES K. State Recreation: Organiza- 
tion and Administration. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1950. Pp. vi+282. 


Describes the organization and guidance in 
public recreation at the state level and 
explains the plans followed by a number of 
leading states. 


. Mitter, Ben W. “Hosteling: New 
Roads for Youth,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXII (Jan- 
uary, 1951), 20-21. 

The former executive director of American 


Youth Hostels describes the nature of the 
hosteling movement in this country. 


. Monnter, Dwicut C. “‘Alcoholism—A 
Health Problem,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, XXII (April, 
1951), 42-43. 

Presents a strong argument for including 
the study of alcoholism in health instruc- 
tion. Suggests teaching methods and corre- 
lation with related fields. 


. Nasu, J. B.; MoENCH, FRANCIs J.; and 
SAURBORN, JEANNETTE B. Physical Ed- 
ucation: Organization and Adminisira- 
tion. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1951. Pp. viii+498. 


This new textbook is unusually good be- 
cause of its discussion of practical ad- 
ministrative procedures for handling physi- 
cal education in schools. 


. “A Physical Education Program for 
Today’s Youth,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, XXII (May, 


cation, and Recreation gives an excellent 
outline for physical-education programs 
and is followed by a statement of physical- 
fitness standards for youth prepared by a 
Committee on Relationships with the 
Armed Forces of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


. PotrHorr, CARL J. “First Aid and 


Home Nursing in Civil Defense,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXII (February, 1951), 10-11. 

Describes what communities can do to 


make use of American Red Cross pro- 
grams for first aid and home nursing. 


. RucENn, MABEL E. “Physical Educa- 


tion’s Contributions to Health Educa- 
tion,”’ Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, XXII (June, 1951), 25—-28. 


This article is one of a series for the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education de- 
scribing the contributions which physical 
education makes to health education as a 
part of total education for boys and girls. 


. Scott, Harry A. Competitive Sports in 


Schools and Colleges. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1951. Pp. x+604. 


Presents an excellent treatment of the 
philosophy, historical development, and 
administrative problems connected with 
competitive athletics for boys and girls 
in schools and colleges. 


FILMS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG 


University of Chicago 


HE FOLLOWING FILMS have been 
arranged in groups according to 


1951), 9-17. subject. All the films listed are 16mm, 


This report of the National Conference for sound films, and all are 1951 produc- 
the Mobilizaton of Health, Physical Edu- tions. 
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441. 


447. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 
Grits That Grind. 30 minutes, color. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Norton Co. 


The story of abrasive and grinding wheel 
manufacture step by step from the bauxite 
mines to the finished products. 


. The Oyster Man. 18 minutes, black and 


white. New York: National Film Board 
of Canada. 

Shows the steps from the first stages of 
oyster cultivation to arrival at the sea-food 
restaurant or family dinner table. 


. Radio. 10 minutes, black and white. 


New York: British Information Serv- 
ices. 


Three items on telecommunications—the 
use of radio telephony on land, the Gen- 
eral Post Office’s ship-to-shore wireless 
station at Burnham, and B.B.C. television 
studios. 


Home Economics? 


. Best Food in Town. 15 minutes, color. 


Austin, Texas: Texas State Depart- 
ment of Health, [n.d.]. 


Presents major points of restaurant sani- 
tation. 


. Designs for a Homemaker. 17 minutes, 


color. New York: Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service. 


Shows correct table settings for luncheon, 
buffet, formal, and informal dinners. 


. Festival of Cheese Recipes. 20 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Associa- 
tion Films. 


Demonstrates many dishes that can be 
prepared quickly and inexpensively with 
cheese. 


Food for Thought. 22 minutes, color. 
New York: Association Films. 


*See also Item 714 (Food That Builds Good 
Health) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the November, 1951, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 
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Old-fashioned cooking is contrasted with 
modern methods as a mother is taught by 
her daughter to use a pressure cooker. 


. Footsteps to the Future. 20 minutes, 


black and white. Columbus, Ohio: Bu- 
reau of Public Relations, Ohio State 
University, [n.d.]. 


A home-economics career film. 


. Let’s Talk Turkey. 20 minutes, black 


and white. New York: Association 
Films. 


Shows the famous Marie Gifford kitchens, 
where various turkey dishes are prepared. 


. A Life in Her Hands. 58 minutes, black 


and white. New York: British Informa- 
tion Services. 


This story of a woman who decides to be- 
come a nurse pays tribute to all members 
of the nursing profession and presents a 
study of nursing as a career. 


. Treasures for the Making. 20 minutes, 


color. New York: Association Films. 


Step-by-step demonstration of jam and 
jelly making by the short-boil and long- 
boil method. Includes sequences on frozen 
and dry fruits, bottled and canned juices, 
and fresh and canned fruits. 


BusINESS EDUCATION 


. Careers in Restaurant Management. 20 


minutes, color. Columbus, Ohio: De- 
partment of Photography, Ohio State 
University. 

The story of how a bus boy gets the uni- 
versity training he needs to start a restau- 
rant of his own. 


. Dynamic Sales Management. 27 min- 


utes, color. Bridgeport, Connecticut: 
Remington Rand Arms Co., Inc. 


The story of how the sales manager for an 
electric wiring manufacturer faces the prob- 
lem of securing facts needed to improve 
sales efficiency under present conditions. 


. Electric Typing Time. 20 minutes, color. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
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Shows a typist applying skills learned in 
typing class to an electric typewriter. 


. The Friendly Way. 23 minutes, black 
and white. New York: American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Available on 
request from local company. 

A series of incidents in various depart- 
ments of a telephone company portrays 
good service in action. 


. How To Give and Take Instructions. 10 
minutes, black and white. Chicago: 
Coronet Instructional Films. 


Presents five basic skills necessary for clear 
and effective communication and instruc- 
tions. 


. Let’s Be Human. 16 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Business Education 
Films. 


Gives seven rules for improving the ability 
to handle others. 


. The Magic Box. 30 minutes, color. New 
York: Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Shows the development of modern pack- 
aging. 


. Trading Post. This Is America Series. 
15 minutes, black and white. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


A film tour of the Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago. 


. Two for the Money. 30 minutes, color. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut: Remington 
Rand Arms Co., Inc. 


Deals with retailing problems and illus- 
trates the use of modern sales tools and 
techniques, particularly for hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. 


. Your Way to Success in Selling. 27 min- 
utes, color. Detroit: Film Section, Kel- 
vinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. 

Depicts the fundamentals of successful 
selling, using actual salesman-customer 
sequences. 


462. 
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Music? 


The Earth Sings. 15 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Brandon Films, Inc. 


Palestinian songs and dances expressing 
the theme of an ancient and harassed peo- 
ple returning to the land and the building 
of a nation. 


. The Harpsichord. John Kieran’s Kalei- 


doscope Series. 10 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Almanac Films. 


Shows the physical structure of the harpsi- 
chord, its beauty, and its tones. 


. Mass in G Major. 12} minutes, black 


and white. New York: Audio-Master 
Co. 

The mass byFranz Schubert filmed in the 
Church of Liechtental, performed by the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra and the 
Vienna Chamber Chorus. 


. Sing a Little. 9 minutes, black and 


white. New York: National Film 
Board of Canada. 


Animated puppets enact the stories told 
in the three ballads sung by Allan Mills 
in a broadcast from C.B.C. studios. 


. Symphony of the Arts. 23 minutes, color. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan: National Music 
Camp. 


Shows how the departments of music, art, 
dance, and speech co-operate in the pro- 
duction of dramatic, operatic, and ballet 
performances at the National Music Camp 
held at Interlochen, Michigan. 


Artists Fitms Inc., New York City. 


468. 


467. Appassionata. 10 minutes, color. 


The first movement of Beethoven’s 
“‘Appassionata Sonata’’ performed by the 
American concert pianist, Sondra Bianca. 


Fantasy. 10 minutes, color. 


2 See also Item 691 (Music of Chopin) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the No- 
vember, 1951, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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Based on the sound track of Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata Sonata.’”? Sondra Bianca 
is seen playing, then the picture fades into 
a three-dimensional fantasy interpretation 
by the painter, Robert Bruce Rogers. 
Miss Bianca reappears for the conclusion of 
the sonata. 


. Hunter College. 124 minutes, black 
and white. 
Documents the musical life at Hunter 
College of the City of New York. 

. Paganini Caprices. to minutes, black 
and white. 
Four caprices by Paganini played by 
Ruggiero Ricci. 

. The Saxophone in Concert. 10 minutes, 
black and white. 


Sigurd Rascher plays four works showing 
the possibilities of the saxophone as a 
solo instrument. 


ART3 
. Birth of a Painting. 35 minutes, color. 
New York: Thomas Bouchard. 


Detailed description of the techniques 
used in painting on canvas. 


. French School of Painting. 15 minutes, 
black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, Inc. 


A view of the art activities in Paris today. 


. Joan Miré Makes a Colored Print. 20 
minutes, color. New York: Thomas 
Bouchard. 

The complete process from first work on 
the copper plate to the finished etching 
print is done by Miré6. 


. Looking at Sculpture. 10 minutes, black 
and white. New York: British Infor- 
mation Services. 


3 See also Item 702 (Color Keying in Art and 


Represents three pieces of sculpture that 
depict three periods of world art. 


. A New Way of Gravure. 12 minutes, 

black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, Inc. 
Shows the artist’s technique for engraving 
on copper, from first sketches to pulling 
the final print. Demonstrated and nar- 
rated by Stanley William Hayter. 


. Sculpture. 10 minutes, black and white. 
New York: Almanac Films, Inc. 
Shows steps in the procedure of casting a 
bronze figure, clarified through animated 
drawings. 

. Works of Calder. 20 minutes, color. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art. 


A poetic interpretation of Alexander 
Calder’s mobiles, relating them to move- 
ments in nature. Shows the artist at work 
in his studio. 


HEALTH AND PHysICcAL EDUCATION‘ 


479. Crusade. 11 minutes, color. New York: 


American Cancer Society. 
The story of the American Cancer Society’s 


threefold program of research, education, 
and service. 


. Drug Addiction. 20 minutes, black and 

white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 
Depicts the narcotic-addiction problem in 
relation to high-school youth and the con- 
nection between addiction and crime. Ex- 
plains physiological effects of narcotics 
and deals with treatment. 


. Guard Your Heart. 27 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Bray Studios, 
Inc. 

Uses live action and animation to explain 
how the heart does its job and what 
changes take place in major heart diseases. 


4See also Item 720 (Growing Girls) in the list 


Living) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the November, 1951, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1951, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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. Healthy Lungs. 10 minutes, black and 
white and color. Chicago: Coronet In- 
structional Films. 


Shows the windpipe, larynx, bronchial 
tubes, small air tubes, and tiny air sacs 
and demonstrates how the exchange of 
waste products for oxygen takes place. 


. The Heart. John Kieran’s Kaleidoscope 
Series. 10 minutes, black and white. 
New York: Almanac Films, Inc. 
Illustrates various types of hearts, from 
the lower forms of animal life to man. 

. Play Ball. This Is America Series. 14 
minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Explains in detail the rules of baseball. 


. Rodney. to minutes, color. New York: 
National Tuberculosis Association. 


An animated cartoon which interprets 
facts about tuberculosis, including cause, 
spread, diagnosis, and treatment. 


. Sport’s Golden Age. This Is America 


Series. 16 minutes, black and white. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 

Presents a long parade of heroes and hero- 
ines of the athletic world from a generation 
ago to the present. 


. This Is Britain—Health. 9 minutes, 


black and white. New York: British 
Information Services. 

Deals with research into the origin of the 
common cold; manufacture of the hypo- 
dermic needle; and making, fitting, and 
working of artificial limbs. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


General Education in Transition: A Look 
Ahead. Edited by H. T. Morse. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1951. Pp. x+310. $3.50. 

General Education in Transition: A Look 
Ahead consists essentially of several looks 
behind to see how some of the general educa- 
tion which we have in American colleges 
came to be and what it is. The work is also 
concerned with the kinds of knowledge about 
general education which the persons at the 
1949 Minneapolis Conference, out of which 
this volume came, think we now lack, need, 
and can get through diligent research. That 
there is a special emphasis upon the program 
of the General College of the University of 
Minnesota is understandable because of the 
location of the conference. 

Probably the most generally interesting 
and useful part of this work is Section I, which 
is devoted ostensibly to an analysis of current 
trends in general education. The first of two 
chapters on the General College traces the 
genesis and early development of this inter- 
esting institution. Not quite a “blow-by- 
blow” account, this narrative indicates can- 
didly the ambivalence of purposes in which 
the College was conceived and reports the 
trials and tribulations which all brave pio- 
neers in general education seem fated to suf- 
fer. The General College did (and does) at- 
tempt what most universities have refused 
even to tackle: the job of giving “the imma- 
ture, the less academic, and the socialite” a 
“pleasant and perhaps useful general educa- 
tion.”” Or, stated more fairly, the General 
College set out to “provide ‘the best form of 
educational experience our ingenuity can de- 
vise . . . free from the limitations of academ- 


ic traditions . . .’ and in terms of the defined 
needs and interests of students” (p. 31). 

Perhaps the most closely read part of this 
book will be the chapter on the nature and 
purposes of general education. Part I of this 
chapter is by Clarence H. Faust, formerly 
dean of the College of the University of Chi- 
cago, now with the Ford Foundation; Part II 
is by Sidney Hook, of New York University. 
While believing that general education 
should be concerned with “the preparation 
of youth for dealing with the personal and 
political problems with which all men in a 
democratic society are confronted” (p. 57), 
Faust does not think that the college has an 
obligation to train “the whole man” but 
rather that it should concentrate upon en- 
abling students to develop the capacity to 
form sound judgments. This capacity, he 
holds, involves “the refinement of logical or 
methodological processes in relation to sub- 
ject matters to which they are appropriate; 
practice in dealing with particular problems; 
and the proper use of our heritage of discus- 
sion and knowledge” (p. 63). To gain this 
end, the best materials, he believes, are the 
“outstanding writings of natural and social 
scientists and great works of literature and 
art” (p. 66). The dangers of verbalism, he 
adds, may not be by-passed but must be met 
directly “by disciplining the mind to such 
analysis of discourse as will bring out clearly 
the relation of words to ideas and to the 
things about which men think and speak” 
(pp. 67-68). 

Hook argues against any attempt to base 
educational curriculums upon “a metaphysi- 
cal theory about the nature of man.” He 
would start from “the needs and powers of 
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men and women as they are revealed in their 
observable behavior.” Thus, general educa- 
tion would impart “knowledge of relevant 
facts and values and . . . develop the skills of 
understanding and analysis which are ab- 
solute prerequisites for an intelligent choice 
of the ways of life” (pp. 69-70). He remarks 
that the “ancestral voices speaking”’ through 
“great books” knew what they were talking 
about and that some of what they have to say 
is relevant to our current needs. He warns 
against making education the partner of poli- 
tics, for “we know which partner is sure to 
dominate which” (p. 75). Amid these differ- 
ences we see some common foundations on 
which a broadly humanistic general educa- 
tion for manhood and for citizenship in a free 
society might develop. 

In Section II some proposed “‘next steps” 
in experimentation and research in general 
education are organized into chapters on the 
following topics: the social sciences, the hu- 
manities, the fine arts, communication, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, per- 
sonal adjustment, and out-of-class experi- 
ences. Section ITI seeks to pull together these 
suggestions and to stress the problems which 
are most generally important, such as or- 
ganization within fields, the over-all adjust- 
ment of general and specialized education in 
colleges, and proper sequence in learning. In 
a final chapter the “rationalistic” and “em- 
pirical” methods of curriculum making are 
contrasted, presumably to the discomfiture 
of the former. 

The readers should also scan carefully 
Earl J. McGrath’s chapter in Section I in 
which he stresses the need for knowing what 
our students bring to the college from earlier 
education and other experiences and em- 
phasizes our lack of adequate means of 
measuring character and the abilities of 
thinking critically and of generalizing. 

This book will be read by all leaders who 
are seriously involved in developing pro- 
grams of general education in American col- 
leges and universities. It should also be of in- 
terest to leaders of high-school education in 


schools which send students into such pro- 
grams. We await the day when leaders from 
both levels will consider together, long and 
seriously, their common problems in general 
education. From such a protracted confer- 
ence might come a work which would build 
upon the volume here reviewed and super- 
sede it. 

RosBErT E. KEOHANE 


University of Chicago 
and 
Shimer College 


Joun J. DEBoER, WALTER V. KAULFERs, 
and HELEN RAND MILLER. Teaching 
Secondary English. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv+428. 


$4.00. 


The past two decades have seen many 
changes in the teaching of English in Amer- 
ican high schools. Free-reading activities 
have risen to challenge the supremacy of 
the traditional classics; blanket instruction 
in the intricacies of formal grammar has, in 
some measure, given way to diagnosis and 
treatment of the faulty grammatical usage 
of individual pupils; semantics has been in- 
troduced as a means of reducing empty 
verbalism and counteracting propaganda; 
newspapers, magazines, motion pictures, 
television, and radio have come to be recog- 
nized as agencies of mass communication 
that must be studied and evaluated by the 
young people whose lives they touch so in- 
timately. 

There is a genuine need, therefore, for 
books which provide a comprehensive de- 
scription of the developments that have 
been taking place and a thoughtful ap- 
praisal of current practices. The authors 
of Teaching Secondary English, all of whom 
are well known for their previous contribu- 
tions to the literature on the teaching of 
English, have the breadth of experience 
and the depth of insight necessary for this 
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challenging task. They offer an incisive 
analysis of the major aspects of the work of 
the English teacher, make effective use of 
pertinent research studies, and show clearly 
the relationship between English and the 
other areas of the curriculum in a modern 
school. Both prospective teachers and 
teachers in service will find this book a 
fertile source of suggestions for the develop- 
ment of a lifelike, stimulating program in 
English. 

Especially helpful and realistic is the 
treatment of the problems involved in the 
teaching of grammar and usage. The authors 
point out, in their discussion of “What is 
good English?” that the acceptability of 
a given expression cannot always be de- 
termined by reference to general rules but 
must be checked against the actual usage of 
educated people. Thus, in the light of recent 
studies of actual usage, it is false and mis- 
leading to teach that mone always takes a 
singular verb, that a plural pronoun must 
be used to refer to everybody, or that “It is 
me” is bad English. Dozens of similar ex- 
pressions, once labeled as incorrect by text- 
books in English, have achieved the status 
of respectability (if indeed they were ever 
actually disreputable) and hence must not 
be listed as errors to be attacked. In addi- 
tion, it is urged that, wherever possible, the 
rules of good usage be presented in simple, 
nontechnical language rather than couched 
in the awesome vocabulary of formal gram- 
mar. Pupils have extreme difficulty, the 
authors point out, in understanding and ap- 
plying a rule that states, “When for is used 
as a conjunction introducing a clause (not 
as a preposition introducing a phrase), it 
must be preceded by a comma.” They have 
little trouble, however, in understanding the 
statement, “Whenever the word for means 
because inside a sentence, put a comma in 
front of it.” 

The section on semantics makes clear 
the need for a psychological approach to 
the study of language. If human beings are 
to avoid disillusionment and frustration, 
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they need assistance in anchoring word 
meanings to realities. The chapter on the 
development of reading and listening abili- 
ties offers a diagnosis of the causes of de- 
ficiencies in those areas and a wealth of 
practical suggestions for helping pupils to 
overcome their handicap. 

A notable feature of the book is the ex- 
ceptionally detailed consideration given in 
a group of four chapters to the various 
media of mass communication. Somewhat 
less satisfactory are the chapters on the 
teaching of speaking and writing and on 
literature for human needs; here, the treat- 
ment seems sketchy, and the style erratic. 
In general, however, the content of this 
book is well organized, and the style polished 
and urbane. 

WILFRED EBERHART 
Ohio State University 


* 


Lioyp ALLEN Cook, Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education: An Analytical Study 
of Intergroup Education in Colleges and 
Schools in the United States: Functions, 
Current Expressions, and Improvements. 
College Study in Intergroup Relations, 
Vol. II. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1951. Pp. xvi+272. $3.75. 


It has become increasingly evident that 
an important number of students who enrol 
in teacher-education institutions go into 
community service but not directly into 
schools. Concurrently, pioneering in educa- 
tion has moved more and more toward a 
concept of education which looks on the 
total community as the educative unit and 
sees the social problems of the community 
as the focus of learning activities. 

Thus it is appropriate that Lloyd Allen 
Cook refers to ‘“Teacher-Leader” training 
in the title of Part III of his book, Inter- 
group Relations in Teacher Education. The 
general social significance of this publica- 
tion, apart from its intrinsic merit, is due 
to the fact that it asserts the need for, and 
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reports on successful demonstrations of, the 
use of major social conflicts as grist in the 
teacher-education mill. When this reviewer 
first taught in a teachers’ college in 1924, 
such material might very likely have been 
ignored or considered outside the pale of 
respectability. 

This analytical study has many intrinsic 
merits. The basic analysis of the nature of 
prejudice and its importance to our time 
is succinct, inclusive, and sound. Students 
will find the identification of types of scien- 
tific approaches invaluable. Case material 
which deals with survey information, with 
types of courses and course procedure, and 
with the wedding of community and educa- 
tional interests is well selected to give the 
reader a feeling of firsthand acquaintance 
with the referents of the author. At the end 
of the book are provided a minimal bib- 
liography, a list of resource agencies, and 
an index. 

The best features of the book to the 
reader who already has some familiarity 
with the field are the balanced but incisive 
assessments by Professor Cook of current 
trends and ideas. An example of such assess- 
ment is his reference to social-science em- 
phasis in teacher education: 

It seems shortsighted for us in teacher educa- 
tion to maintain aloofness from social-science 
areas. ... The real issue, we believe, is not be- 
tween theory and practice but rather between 
good and bad theory [p. 212]. 


The emphasis throughout is upon the 
importance, to our nation and to the world, 
of the attitudes, the deeply held values by 
which all of us live and which determine the 
good or bad health of the social body. As 
Professor Cook puts it, emphasis on personal 
relations needs our best, our most scientific 
and artistic efforts in college education, be- 
cause “for college educators, [the] center 
[of the emphasis] is change-making, the 
problem of re-educating youth and adults in 
democratic values and behaviors” (p. 5). 

This reviewer is inclined to feel that the 
volume under consideration will be the most 
valuable to the administrator and the pro- 


fessor. It is an honest appraisal and inter- 
pretation, based not only on the author’s 
firsthand experience in the firing line of 
twenty-four colleges, but on his acquaintance 
with leading persons and publications in 
this new field. 


H. Harry GILes 
New York University 


* 


REvEL A. BENson, M.D., and Jacos A. 
GOLDBERG, The Camp Counselor: Re- 
sponstbilities and Opportunities in Pro- 
moting Physical, Mental, Emotional, and 
Social Well-being of Campers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
vi+338. $4.50. 


Dorotuy Lou MACMILLAN and LAURENCE 
A. WALKER, School Camping: A Guide 
Based on an Experiment in the University 
of Wyoming Elementary School. Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service Bulle- 
tin, Vol. IX, No. 2. Laramie, Wyoming: 
College of Education, University of Wyo- 
ming, 1951. Pp. iv+68. $1.00. 


School camps are becoming more nu- 
merous, but as yet they are found in little 
more than half of the states. Even when ac- 
count is taken of day camping and trip 
camping, only about ro per cent of the chil- 
dren between the ages of five and seventeen 
have yearly camping experiences. Most im- 
portant in the success of any camp is the 
counselor, but the training of these workers 
has not been uniformly adequate. It is en- 
couraging, then, to find good publications 
concerned with school camping and the op- 
portunities of the counselor. 

Benson and Goldberg, in The Camp 
Counselor, offer excellent materials for the 
training of the camp staff. They write from 
the point of view expressed in the Preface: 
“Before camping can achieve its fuller ma- 
turity and possibilities as an educational en- 
terprise, vigorous steps will need to be taken 
to provide a better-qualified camp per- 
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sonnel, both administrators and counselors” 
(p. v). 

The book gives a brief history of organ- 
ized camping in the United States and dis- 
cusses the implementation of camping ob- 
jectives. Care in selecting and training coun- 
selors is necessary to provide the kind of 
leadership required for campers. The authors 
also point out that much can be done to de- 
velop and improve camp standards. The 
principles of education, though subject to 
experimentation and critical judgment, 
should be applied broadly to the camping 
movement. 

The next three chapters are indispensable 
for camp counselors, especially those new in 
the work. These chapters deal with the 
general responsibilities of the counselor and 
the need for extensive preparation for his 
job. The authors emphasize that, once a 
position has been accepted, a counselor 
should be loyal to his director, and they 
provide guidance in interpersonal relations 
among counselors. 

Also of importance is the background in- 
formation given on legal provisions covering 
camps, campers, and counselors. Succeeding 
chapters deal with health maintenance, com- 
municable-disease control, emergencies, and 
emotional and personality problems of camp- 
ers. One chapter is devoted to a thoughtful 
discussion of handicapped campers and spe- 
cial considerations for their adjustment. 

The final three chapters provide the 
counselor with an orientation to behavior 
problems, to concepts and problems in so- 
cial hygiene, and to opportunities for so- 
cialization in camps. Mental, emotional, 
social, and moral development, as well as 
the significance of the sex factor in these 
areas of human growth, are covered broadly. 

Each chapter is summarized and con- 
cludes with questions and answers on the 
significant problems in the area covered. 
Extensive appendixes present codes, stand- 
ards, self-appraisal blanks, rating scales, and 
references to other publications. Also in- 
cluded is an excellent list of audio-visual 
aids. 
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Benson and Goldberg’s book will be val- 
uable as a textbook for counselor training 
or as a reference for individual study. It is 
to be hoped that the authors will write a 
companion volume treating in detail the 
broad educational opportunities and ex- 
periences inherent in camping. 

The second publication under review 
here, School Camping, is a pamphlet replete 
with excellent information on the subject. 
The University of Wyoming is one of the 
small but growing number of schools which 
are proving the values of camping as an 
educational tool. After a brief review of the 
history of school camping, the booklet ex- 
plains the objectives set up by the Wyoming 
group for their fifth- and sixth-grade camp- 
ers: (1) practical democratic social living, 
(2) healthful living, (3) scientific under- 
standing and appreciation of the environ- 
ment, (4) recreational living, (5) purposeful 
work experiences, and (6) spiritual values. 
Ample evidence is offered of the effective 
implementation of these objectives. 

The treatment of pre-camp classroom 
planning is thorough and helpful. Especially 
pleasing is the way in which content sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic and language arts, 
are extended into the camping experience. 
This can be done so skilfully that children 
are not robbed of any of the real adventures 
of camping. The booklet also deals with such 
significant aspects of school camping as 
staff, program, health, motivation of active 
interest, and evaluation of the experience. 

The authors manifest the same zest and 
enthusiasm for camping that seems to typi- 
fy those who have had this experience with 
school children. In addition to the many 
rich learnings gained in camping, the value 
of living and working together stands out 
as one of the most significant outcomes of 
the Wyoming project. Educators who are 
concerned with school camping or those 
who are planning to enter the field will find 
much pertinent information in this pam- 
phlet. 

SETH P. PHELPS 


University of Chicago 
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